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8 HP 2Culinder Cushman 


Weighs Only 3201bs._ 
For Silo Filfing, 


shelling, grinding 
and all light 
a portable work. 
. See Engine weighs 
only 320 Ibs. 
Double cylin- 
ders mean 
steadier power. Equipped with Schebler 
Carburetor and Friction Clutch Pulley. 
Run at any speed. 


20H.P. for Heavier Work 


Built as heavy as necessary, yet 
weighs only 1200 Ibs., because of advanced 
Cushman design. Equipped with gear- 
driven high tension Magneto and Clutch 
Pulley. A remarkably high grade and 
reliable worker. Mounted on 2-horse truck, it 
can go anywhere and do any kind of work, from 
4to22H. P. 

Cushman Engines are the lightest 
es ay engines built, yet are steady and 
reita e bee . 
cause of Throttle, ~ . owed 
Gevernor and 4 
perfect bal- 
ance. They are 
mot cheap en- 
giaes, but are 
cheap in the 
leag run. Ask 
for free En- 
gine Book. 

CUSHMAN 
MOTOR WORKS 
8S2 WN. 16th St. For Grinding, Sawing. Sheiling, 

tog, 


Lincoln, Neb. —_ A Household Jobs 









8 H. P. 2-Cylinder 
Weight Onty 320 Ibs. 












Saves Lodged Grain 


TENTH YEAR 





HARVESTERS 


EQUIPPED WITH CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
de work no @eubers can do; will piek up lodged grain 
ne matter hew badly tangled ner how fiat it Hes on 
the ground, se that it may be cut the same as ff stand- 
ing. They will get tt. Cut all around your — 
save half your time and all your grain. } 
actee!|. Kmdorsed by ultural cot 
and farmers all over the [ We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days free trial. If 
not as represented, return at our expense. and money 
where pald wit! be refunded. Mention machine 
Prices: @&3.@@ per set of eight: S6.0@ per set 
of ber Ask your dealer er write us. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
SOs €alumet Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Slickerine Stack and Machine Covers 


OUT EAR OTHERS 











Write teeay fer factory prices on heavy duck, 
double stttehei Siicherime Stack. Machine sad 
Wagon Covers. Guaranteed not to leak. stiffen, mil- 
dew or rot. Finished with Manilla ropes 4 ft. 3 in. 
apart, and all covers over 9 ft. 4 in. the seams run the 
short way, @raining the water better and 4 
greaterstrength. Slichkerime makes canvas water 
proof and makes tt wear twice as long. Ste per gal- 


lon. Write for free felders. 
SLICKERINE CO, Sex 79, Dept. 3, PEORIA. ELL. 








COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS | 


or anything in canvas goeds for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located im the heart ef the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving te 
you. Goods water and mildew-preof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaetion 

Write for price-list, catalogues, ete. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AWNING CO. 
Box W.F. Atlanta, Ca. 











CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
Always Placed inside the Crib us 


Ready for E in the dry. Easy run- 
Use ne di ning, durable and 
4 










ate, Vi Elevates 
‘\, Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 50 Bushes 
in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chain. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 







Se 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles vith Crib Plans 
which eave you —~ A 4 = Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box @9 MORTON, ILL. 




















OF GENERAL INTEREST 























Shert Courses in towa—The extension 
department of the Iowa agricultural! col- 
kege has mow arra: i for thirty-nine 
short courses in agriculture and home 
economics to be held during the coming 
winter. In addition to these short courses, 
will be a number of others running over 


two or three days each. 


Metric System for Grain—Defore the 


final adjustment of its last convention 
the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 
adopted a resolution favoring the use of 
the metric system of measurement. This 
would make the cental of 190 Ibs. the 
standard instead of the bushel of 69 Ibs. 
A bushel would consist of 3514 liters. The 
change is desired in order to conform 
to the European measuring syster, and 
thus to facilitate export trade. 


Refrigerator Cars for Milk—A Chicago 


municipal court has deelared constitu- 
tional a city ordinance’ requiring that 
milk be delivered at a temperature not 
higher than degrees. The ordinance 
was sustained when the court found a 
railroad company guilty of violating the 
law and assessed a fine of $100. The case 
will be appealed to the Hilinois supreme 
court and if the lower court's decision is 


sustained, railroads will have to add re- 
frigerator cars for hot weather. 

Farm Credit Pian—Texas bankers who 
lend money to farmers have what they- 
call a “Crop Rate” sheet. They have 
prepared this for their own protection, 
and for a guide for farmers who want to 
borrow. A 4-acre, two horse farm is 
taken as a unit. The credit sheet states 
the live stock and the quantity of food 
and feed crops necessary to support 2 
family of five on such a farm. When a 
man asks for a loan, he outlines his sys- 
tem of farming and gives a detailed state- 
ment as to the crops he is raising and 
the amount of live stock kept en the 
farm. The nearer his practice corre- 
sponds to the crop rate sheet, the better 
his credit is, and vice versa. The bankers 
consider this a safe basis for lending 
money. 


Corn Show for the Northwest.—Bankers 
of the northwest are being acquainted 
with plans for the “First National” corn 
show, to be held at St. Paul from De- 
cember 1 to 31, IMS. It is to be held 
under the auspices of the First National 
Bank of St. Paul The show is open to 
corn growers of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, but the states will not 
compete with each other. The entire ter- 
ditory is divided into thirty districts, to 
which the competition is confined. This 
is expected to the largest exclusive corn 
show ever held in the northwest, and at- 
tractive prizes are being offered 


Deer Shooting Test Case—For several 
years farmers in southwestern Iowa have 
complained of ravages done by deer 
herds. Damage has been particulariy 
severe in Pottowattamie county, but the 
game laws protect the deer. To test the 
game law when animals are destroying 
erops, Mr. L. C. Ward of Pottawattamie 
eounty killed a deer in the act and de- 
livered the carcass to the game warden, 
who arrested him Ward wes found 
guilty im the district court, but when he 
appealed to the supreme court the de- 
eision was reversed. The court ruled 
that 2 man had a constitutional right te 
Protect his property and crops regard- 
less of game laws. There are nearly 20@ 
animals in the herd and none of the farm 
fences is high enough to keep out the 
deer. 

Gank Employs Farm  Adviser—The 

“Banker-Farmer” in a recent issue gives 
an account of a Massachusetts banker 
who has employed a farm adviser. The 
man is paid -by the bank and he has 
much the same duties as a farm adviser 
hired by the farmers themselves. We 
quote from the article: “The field agent 
works with the farmers and the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs to improve agriculture 
in every possible manner The agent 
is also seeking to work out a satisfactory 














method to lend money for agricultural | 


purposes. He proceeds on the plan that 
there is a certainty that the money will 
be used for a productive purpose. The 
agent visits the farm and with the far- 
mer compiles a statement of the finan- 
eial and agricultural condition of the 
farm plant. The farmer and the agent 
discuss hew the farm should be developed 
and for what purpeses the loan should 
be used. The farmer is required to fol- 
low, to the greater extent, the sugges- 
tions of the field agent. Another require- 
ment is that the borrowing farmer start 
some kind of savings account, with the 
idea that it will help him pay the loan off 
gradually instead of allowing him to wait 
until note and interest are due. The bank 
is also loaning small sums to boys and 
girls and to factory hands to be used in 
planting plots for gardens on a somewhat 
larger scale than home gardens.” 
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John Deere—The Sagless 
Elevator 


Unload your corn in four or five minutes to the load 
and do no hard work yourself. Crib your corn in good 
condition. Use a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 
Separates shelled corn from ear corn when elevating ear 
corn. Elevates shelled corn and small grains when 
desired. 

Readily set up by one man. Has large eapacity and is 
light draft. A boy can easily operate it. 

Runs on roller bearings, is made entirely of steel. Truss 
rods with turn buckles on the sides absolutely prevent 
sagging. 

How to Build Corn Crib Plans. Book of blue print plans 
shows in figures how more than the cost of an elevator outfit 
can be saved by the way the crib is built. Also tells about all 
John Deere Elevators, both portable and stationary, wood and 


steel. Get it free by simply stating what style of an elevator 
you are interested in. 





John Deere Quick Detachable Shares 


John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows”, are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares—an exclusive John Deere feature. 

Unscrew one nut and the share comes off—slip share 
on, tighten the one nut and you are ready for work. Share 
ean be removed in thirty seconds—replaced im sixty. 

No trouble to change shares; no danger of damaging 
share or injuring your hands. Resharpened or sprung 
shares ean be drawn into place elosely without the use of 
adrift punch. Share is stronger than ordinary—it is not 
weakened by bolt holes. 

We have beautifully illustrated booklets on the follow- 
ing plows with John Deere Quick Detachable Shares. 
Write us for the booklet you want and we will send it free. 

New Deere Sulky and Gang—High Lift Frame Plows 


John Deere Engine Gangs—for Traetion Engines 
John Deere Pony Engine Plow No. 3—Pewer Lift 








Just Off the Press 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a 168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
Barrows and beet 
teels; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
memure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay leaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; metor hay 
Presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of chilied plows; grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
erning gaselene en- 
gines. 

Te get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the beok as 
Package Ne. X -28. 


























The Tires That Have Always Delivered 
Most Miles per Dollar 


HIS service brought the volume; tremendous volume 

brought down the cost ef prodmction; factory effi- 
ciency, imternational marketing facilities— all these 
bring down the cost to you—so that now you can get 
Firestones at the price of ordinary tires. Your dealer 
is doubtless supplied. 


Free Firestone Offer 


Send us your dealer’s name and the make of your 
tires and we will send you, free, a fine, waterproof, 
rubberized Tube Bag. ecar-owner should 
have one. Ask, also, for our Pree Book No. 15 

on “The Care and Repair of Tires.”” Address 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“America’s Largest Exciusive Tire and Rim Mahers’” 
































price on any size cover desired. Add ry 
DES MOINES TENT & co., 


$28 Walaat St., Des Meimes, lowe 


Save All Your Hay This Year 


Don’t let wet weather spoil a lot of it when a moderate investment 
in a good durable stack cover will save it. A stack cover 
means time as well as hay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its 
cost many times over. Our covers are made of best quality canvass. 
and with reasonable care will last many years. Hay is bound to be 
high in price and you can’t afford to be without stack 
cover protection. Write us today for sample of material and 











When auswering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FARMERS WHO TEACH THE COLLEGE 


For one month during the year the 
lowa agricultural college trades places 
with the farmers of the state. During 
the rest of the year the young men and 
young women, and sometimes the old- 
er folks themselves, go to the college 
to study. June is the month in which 
the college goes to the farms as a 
student. It sends out its extension 
workers to all parts of the state to 
study and investigate conditions as 
they exist in the country. At the end 
of the month the college is in posses- 
sion of much information which could 
be learned in no other way, and inci- 
dentally thousands of farmers have 
learned the same facts. 

The person who thinks an agricul- 
tural college has nothing to learn from 
a farmer is mistaken. A few years 
ago the Iowa school began to realize 
that it could add to its own proficiency 
by becoming a student of the farmers 
for a month in the summer. An ar- 
rangement for making systematic in- 
vestigation tours was worked out and 
some of the most capable men of the 
college were sent out into the field. 
Much good was accomplished, and 
each year the work has been continued 
on a gradually enlarging scale. These 
men make a study of successful farms 
of many types, and while they are 
making this study, they are accompan- 
jed by hundreds of farmer who are 
making the same study. 

A tour made last Wednesday through 
Polk county is typical of each of forty 
other tours which will have been 
made by the last of the month. The 
party left Mitchellville after a slight de- 
lay caused by an early rain, and eight 
representative farms of the vicinity 
were visited. Each farm had its own 
particular lesson to teach, and only 
one type of farming was featured at 
each stop. The subjects investigated 
included beef cattle, dairying and 
silos, alfalfa, orchards, sheep, hogs, 
farm buildings, soils and home econo- 
mics. 

In the parade were seventy-six auto- 
mobiles, and it was estimated that at 
least four hundred persons were reach- 
ed. While most of the party consisted 
of farmers, many business men of 
near-by towns took advantage of an 
opportunity to get better acquainted 
with what some of their patrons are 
doing. The tour was scheduled and 
planned by A. D. Miller, a local bank- 
er of Mitchellville. Those from the col- 
lege who took part were: Dr. L. H. 
Pammel, L. A. Beach, W. A. Buchanan, 
Merle McDonald, Mrs. Katherine Mil- 
ler, R. S. Herrick, Dr. W. E. Simon- 
sen and H. M. Hoffman. 

At the Wilkinson Bros. farm some 
excellent specimens of beef cattle of 
the Angus type were studied. The up- 
per photo shows a part of the crowd 
listening to Mr. Buchanan explain how 
the cattle are raised on this farm. The 





proprietors began with this breed 
years ago, and they have developed a 
type of cattle of which they are proud. 
Mr. Buchanan said the success of 
these brothers emphasizes the import- 
ance of selecting one breed and stick- 
ing to it. The value of a good silo and 
pasture were demonstrated, and it was 
pointed out how a silo would add twen- 
ty acres to the feeding capacity of a 
quarter section farm. Silage at this 
farm has been worth between $5 and 
$6 a ton for feeding to beef cattle. 


The visitors were impressed with the 
quality of the cattle they examined, 
and this one point was emphasized by 
the speaker who said the bull is large- 
ly responsible. Another point strongly 
advocated is to sell the cattle as baby 
beeves. These make the fastest and 
most economical gains. With a good 
sire at the head of the breeding herd, 





it was demonstrated how it is possible 
and most profitable for feeders to raise 
their own cattle instead of depending 
on the ranges. 


From the Wilkinson farm the tour- 
ists proceeded to the McDonald dairy 
farm, where silos and dairying were 
the subjects studied. At this farm was 
a herd of Holstein cattle kept under 
the best of conditions. The barn has 
its cement stables and mangers. Steel 
stanchions add to the convenience, and 
sanitation and make the confinement 
more comfortable for the cows. The 
barn is well lighted, and has other 
features which appeal to those in- 
terested in dairying. Mr. Buchanan 
assembled the crowd into the cow 
stable, and while the cows themselves 
were feasting on a green feed of 
clover, he pointed out lessons which 
dairy methods practiced on this farm 
teach. He urged the weighing and 
testing of the milk of each cow at 
least once a month, the feeding of bal- 








Commercial Orchard on the Sprague Fruit Farm. 





Beef Cattle on the W 





anced rations throughout the year, 
and strict sanitation. It was pointed 
out how the dairy business more than 
any other branch of agriculture keeps 
up the fertility of a farm. 


The silo on the McDonald farm is a 
wooden hoop properly guyed, and it 
has never blown down. Mr. Hoffman 
pointed out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different types of silos 
he has inspected on these tours 
through the state. He said the most 
important thing about a silo is to so 
construct it that it will be air tight. 
Mr. McDonald has had_ very little 
trouble with spoiled silage because 
he says that it is well tramped down 
when the silo is filled, and that there 
is plenty of moisture present. Mr. 
Hoffman said he has. visited some 
farms where the silo had been filled 
with quite dry corn, but that lots of 


ilkinson Bros. Farm. 


water was added and preserved the 
silage. 

The third farm visited was that of 
J. B. Sieberling and the meeting took 
place in the middle of a big alfalfa 
field. The first crop yielded about a 
ton and a half to the acre and a prom- 
ising second crop is coming. The 
field was seeded in September, 1913, 
and the soil was neither inoculated nor 
limed. It has been heavily manured, 
however, and is exceptionally fertile. 
Mr. McDonald said although many 
similar successful fields had been 
found that the average farmer finds 
it profitable to inoculate as a cheap 
insurance. He explained the litmus 
test for lime requirements and also 
told of the soil and glue methods of 
inoculation. No particular time was 
recommended for seeding as the crop 
seems to come on no matter when 
seeded if the soil is sweet. Some far- 
mers prefer the spring seeding with 
a light nurse crop, while others pre- 














fer the summer fallow and 
seeding. Both classes seem 
equally successful. 

Mr. Herrick and the party of exten- 
sion workers ate their breakfast at a 
hotel that morning. Each man asked 
for a dish of strawberries, but each 
had to accept a grapefruit substitute. 
The grapefruit was grown in Florida 
and had been advertised, while the 
strawberries grow at home and are 
not utilized to the extent that they de- 
serve. In the demonstration at the 
J. A. Sprague farm, Mr. Herrick spoke 
a good word for the small home fruit 
orchard, and pointed out the _ possi- 
bilities of commercial orchards in 
Iowa. Practical methods of cropping, 
pruning and spraying were outlined. 
Instead of starting at the ground and 
working up, he said the up-to-date 
pruner starts at the top and works 
down so as to have a low headed tree, 
which is easier to spray and adds to 
the convenience in harvesting the fruit. 
Some farmers he said have no faith in 
orchards because they have been swin- 
dled by traveling tree agents who sold 
the pictures in their books instead of 
the varieties represented. The import- 
ance of spraying to control the pests 
which are responsible for so much 
unmarketable fruit was especially em- 
phasized, and Mr. Herrick told them 
briefly how to do it. The orchard on 
one farm he visited yielded six times 
as much marketable fruit as it had 
averaged for nearly a dozen years. This 
was because it had been pruned and 
sprayed. In planting young trees, he 
recommended that they be leaned to 
the southwest and that plenty of space 
be left between the apple trees. 

The tourists were hungry for the 
picnic dinner served in the grove of 
J. S. Peters. Following this they made 
themselves comfortable on a side hill 
and listened to a short program. 

Mrs. Miller, of the domestic science 
department, while the men were in ex- 
ceptionally good humor after their din- 
ner, took occasion to tell them a few 
things they should provide for the 
house. Some of the labor savers for 
women especially recommended _in- 
cluded a running water system, a light- 
ing system, vacuum cleaner, bread- 
mixer, fireless cooker, oil stoves, self- 
heating iron, high stool and some 
small articles for the kitchen. She 
said for $100 a farmer could provide 
his wife with a power washer, a re- 
frigerator, vacuum cleaner, oil stove, 
bread mixer, fruit cooker, food chop- 
per and a lot of small articles which 
had many uses. She also read a list 
which could be bought for $11.75, the 
cost of an automobile tire. Mrs. Mil- 
ler was well pleased with the conven- 
iences being introduced into farm 


August 
to be 


homes she has visited. Many of them 
are as handy and convenient as city 
homes. 


(Continued on page 916) 
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Stacking or Threshing 0 Out of 
the Shock 


We wonder if it is really worth while | 


for us to say anything more on the sub- | 
ject of stacking or threshing out of 
the shock. We have been talking about 
it for a good many years, and have 


tl satisfaction in traveling over the | 


country of finding neighborhoods here 


anid there in which the farmers gen- 


erally stack their grain. We find oth- 
er neighborhoods in which there is 
no stacking at all, and all the grain is 


threshed out of the shock. 


\Vve have insisted year after year 
t farmers in the corn belt, at least 
1 best farmers and particularly in 
the winter wheat growing sections 
s! ld stack their grain. We are 
quite well aware that there are sec- | 
tions in which this is not possible; for | 
example, in the winter wheat belt of | 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and the 


spring wheat section in the Dakotas. 

at is grown in such large areas 
there, and help is so scarce and hard to 
get, and the rainfall so scant, that 
t e people-do wisely in threshing 
€ ff the shock. The very fact that 
they do so is a good reason why the 
farmers in the corn belt, where the 
acreage is not so great and where hum- 
id conditions prevail, should stack 
grain and thus keep if off the 





their 
market. 

\Ve can all see now that the far- 
mers who sowed wheat last fall will 
not receive the price which they ex- 
pected to receive when they sowed it. 
If tarmers in the corn belt had taken 
our advice about stacking last year, 
instead of getting seventy cents a 
bushel for their wheat they might have 


had a dollar, a dollar az 


id a quarter, a 
an r and a half—this, of course, due 
to the unexpected outbreak of war and 


the advance in the price of grain. 
This might not follow this year: 
the wheat is now (June 15) being co 
tracted at a doliar and under in Chi- 





cazo for September delivery, and it is 
quite withim reason that _ it will fall 
lower. The men on th -acifie coast 
and in the regions o scant al 
will thresh their whe t out in the | 
shoc! and giut the Pry Why. 
therefore, should the farmer in the 
humid section thresh out of the shock, 
taking all the chances of the weather 
and taking chances of its heating. when | 


he knows perfectly well that the 1 
ket will be glutted with 
irom the far west? 

We know very well the answer tha 
will be made, 
ermen 
district, pass through it in erder,.and 
that if the farmer stacks his wheat he 
can net thresh it until it has gone 
through the sweat, and then the 








this wheat | 


namely, that the thresh- | 
commence at one end of the |! 





| 
| 


threshermen are not willing to come 
back unless there is a large job wait- 
ing. We understand very well that it 
is not possible tor the practice of the 
individual farmer to differ from the 
practice of his neighbors. If he can 
get none of his neighbors to stack, 
all he can do is to thresh out of the 
shock, and take his chance of loss. 

We don’t know what the weather 
will be; but the chances are that this 
year the man who waits for the thresh- 
ermen to come may have to wait a 
good while. The cycle of dry seasons 
has evidently passed, and there is 
every indication that a cycle of wet 
seasons is coming now. We would not 
be surprised if grain should stand in 
the shock two or three weeks waiting 
for the thresher, in which time it will 
furnish good feeding to the birds, in 
which the grain in the hudders or 
shock covers will be bleached, in 
which the shocks may be blown down 
and get wet, meaning a loss of five to 
twenty per cent of the crop; and when 
the grain is threshed, in case we 
should have wet weather, it will be 
inferior in quality and have te be 
forced on the market. 

Somebody must carry this wheat— 
a crop estimated at somewhere around 
600,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, 
to say nothing of the spring wheat. 
We don’t believe that the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
verified. There are always a lot of 
drawbacks, but unless we should have 
the very worst kind of weather, the 
winter wheat crop will be a very large 
one; and somebody must carry it. The 
cheapest place to carry it is the farm. 

The British farmer, who under- 
stands wheat growing, is much wiser 
than we are. He knows that the best 
place to carry his wheat is in the 
stack; and he will keep it there not 
only for a month or two, but all winter 
and through the next summer and even 
another winter, if necessary, awaiting 
a profitable market. In England and 
Scotland we have seen stacks in July 
and August of wheat harvested the 
year before. 

It is certainly possible for a number 
of farmers, say half a dozen or more 
in any neighborhood, to get together 
and agree to stack their grain. If 
necessary they can buy a threshing 
outfit codperatively, exchange help, 
and thus get the wheat threshed with 
the minimum of expense, to say noth- 
ing of the saving of labor in the house 
and the saving of vexation to the far- 
mer’s wife. Very often she prepares 
for threshers at a certain time, and 
because the machine breaks down or 
it rains they don’t come when expect- 
ed, and then perhaps the whole thresh- 
ing crew jumps in on her unexpected- 
ly a few days afterwards. 

Another objection is made, and that 
is that stacking is a lost art. Are we 
ever going to rediscover that art by 
threshing out of the shock? Is there 
not some one farmer in the group who 
knows how to build a stack? Is it 
actualJy a lost art? If so, it is time 
that it is found again; and it~ will 
never be found until the farmers make 
up their minds to stack and thresh out 
of the stack. 

We are quite well aware that our 
older readers will recognize this as 
an old story, which they have read and 
not heeded. 
threshing grain, however, resulting in 
the dumping of grain on the market 
and lowering the price, can not always 
last. if farming in the corn belt is to 
be on a really permanent and stable 
basis. It is one of the easiest prob- 
lems to be solved, if farmers will just 
put their minds to it. Quite irre- 
spective of the benefits financially, it 
wiil be a start on the road to commun- 
ity betterment and working together. 
For this habit of working together, 
cnce established, will be applied to a 
great many other things besides 
threshing out of the stack. 





The Banker-Farmer Con- 
ference 





This careless method of | 





There will be held in the city of Chi- | 


cago on July 7 and 8 a conference that 
should leave its permanent impress 
on both the banking and the farming 
interests of the United States, and 
especially of the corn belt. It will be 
made up of the agricultural commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
cation, chairmen and members of com- 
mittees on agriculture and education 
in the various state bankers’ associa- 
tions, as well as the presidents and 
other officers of these associations, 
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colleges of agricul- 
farm educators, the 


the deans of the 
ture and other 


editors of representative farm jour- 
nals, individual bankers and repre- 
sentative farmers, as well as repre- 


sentatives of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Such a gath- 
ering as this surely ought to bring 
about some lasting results, since the 
object of the meeting is not the pro- 
motion of the bankers’ interests, but 
the promotion of the agricultural in- 
terests in the widest sense. 

Farming is the one big business of 
the United States, and must be _ fi- 
nenced by bankers. The’ greater 
the production, the greater the valueg 
that pass through the hands of the 
bankers, the greater his profits and 
the greater the profits of the farm as 
well. For it is only an infinitesimal 
part of the farm product that sticks in 
the bank. It passes through, just as 
it passes over railroad lines; and this 
small part that goes to the bank is 
a proper element in the cost of pro- 
duction. 

We can easily understand why bank- 
ers the United States over have taken 
such an interest in the farmer. It 
means an interest in their own busi- 
ness; and it may mean, and we are 
persuaded from our intercourse with 
these men, does mean in many cases 
much more than merely selfish person- 
al interest, but rather an interest in 
the weifare of the entire community 
and of the state and nation as well. 

When committees on agriculture and 
education in bankers’ associations in 
twenty-nine states get together, and 
have with them representative farmers 
and editors of agricultural papers, 
some lasting good should result. The 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer expects to 
take part in this meeting, discussing 
the land, the landlord and the tenant, 
which we regard as in one sense really 
the biggest question that will come be- 
for this meeting. Our readers shall 
have a report of the meeting. If any 
of them have suggestions they wish to 
present to this meeting, in case they 
can not attend it themselves, we will 
be glad to be the bearers of their mes- 
sage. 


The Moral Use of Evil Things 


One of our readers gets after us 
with a rather sharp stick as follows: 

“In the issue of your most excellent 
paper of June 11, in the winding up 
of an article in regard to the hoop- 
snake you made use of the following 
language: ‘There is nothing that was 
ever created that does not serve some 
good purpose in the economy of na- 
ture.” In vain I have inquired way 
rats and mice were ever created. 
Can’t we do without them? You stated 
in your last paper that it cost the far- 
mers of Iowa five dollars per annum to 
support one rat. What about the ro- 
dent that has a good appetite for 
young chickens and ducklings? Per- 
haps they serve as good food for the 
skunk, which you regard as a friend 
to the farmer. Did you ever hear of 
skunks eating full grown rats? Please 
answer in Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

We read in an old book that when 
this world was created it was pro- 
nounced by the Creator a good job. 
Yet there are a good many things in 
it that we do not consider good at all. 
From our point of view, many things 
are evil “and only evil, and that con- 
tinually.” Our correspondent men- 
tions rats and mice. We might go 
farther and say, mosquitoes, bed bugs, 
the corn root lice, poisonous plants 
and vines, and many other things. 

If this world had been created only 
as a place for people to enjoy them- 
selves, if it had been created for the 
abode of perfect men and women, 
these things would be altogether out of 
place. But evidently it was not creat- 
ed for any such purpose, but as a sort 
of palace prison in which men might 
be tried out and developed and test- 
ed; and from this point of view we 
think the verdict that it was all very 
good is perfectly correct. We will 
find it out after a while. 

We confess we don’t know what par- 
ticular place in the economy of nature 
rats and mice have. We have never 
made a study of their life history, and 
might not be able to answer that ques- 
tion if we had. But there are some 
things we are finding out. Take, for 
example, the mosquito. Since we have 
learned that it is a carrier of yellow 
fever and malaria, we are stirred up 
to drain out the wet places, to cover 
cess pools or sterilize them. The re- 











sult is better looking farms and bet. 
ter looking towns. 

Evidently the Creator knew that 
when we fell from our first estate we 
would be lazy beggars and would need 
prodding up. So the fleas, bedbugs 
and itch and all these things that an. 
noy us personally, are simply a 
prod to make us live clean lives and 
keep things around us clean. Take 
the corn root worm and the corn root 
louse. We have often called them 
blessings in disguise, because they 
force men to rotate crops and become 
better farmers; ditto the boll weevil. 

So while these things may be bad 
in themselves or at least seem to us, 
at the same time they serve a moral 
purpose. If this world was made as 
a palace of luxury, the human race 
would rapidly degenerate, just as it 
does in all countries where the condi- 
tions of life are made too easy. 

This, it will be observed, is a very 
big subject, which would require a 
volume or several volumes, to discuss 
it fully. The point we make is that 
there is some good purpose to be ob- 
served even by annoying pests and in- 
sect infestations and poisonous plants. 
They give us a vocabulary by which 
we can express sin in ourselves: “The 
poison of asps is under their lips”, 
and again, “They hatch cockatrice 
eggs, and weave the spider’s web: he 
that eateth of their eggs dieth, and 
that which is crushed breaketh out 
into a viper.” Could we have any lan- 
guage in which to describe moral- evil, 
if there were not in this world of ours 
physical evils that enable us to ob- 
tain words to fit our moral needs? 
The wise thing for us is to find out ty 
observation, and if not, we shall have 
to find out by experience, the moral 
use of things that seem to us at first 
sight wholly and absolutely evil. 





Longevity of Common Seeds 


A report of some Canadian experi- 
ments gives results of germination 
tests of seeds of timothy, red clover, 
and alsike clover that had been stored 
10 years, and of oats that had been 
stored 13 years. For timothy, it was 
found that the average germination of 
the 25 samples one year after har- 
vest was 95 per cent; five years after, 
the average was 90 per cent; after 
that, however, a steady loss of vitality 
was shown, although at the end of 10 
years an average germination of 54 
per cent was still shown. It is inter- 
esting to note that, contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, the timothy seed retain- 
ed its vitality somewhat better than 
either red clover or aslike. For red 
clover the average germination of 24 
samples one year after harvest was 
97 per cent, while 10 years after, only 
about one-half germinated. Twenty- 
four samples of alsike one year after 
harvest germinated 93 per cent, and 
ten years after 45 per cent, or a loss of 
48 per cent during that period. 

For oats, the average of the 180 
samples when first tested was 95 per 
cent, while the average of 156 samples 
when 10 years old was still 95 per 
cent. Furthermore, the average ger- 
mination of 53 samples 13 years old 
was 91 per cent, an average loss of 
only 4 per cent during that period, a 
very slight loss when it is remember- 
ed that in ordinary germination work 
a variation of five per cent is allow- 
able between tests on identical lots of 
seed. 





Plans for Farm Buildings 


The agricultural section of the agri- 
cultural college at Ames, Iowa, is ren- 
dering a valuable service to the far- 
mers of the state in the preparation of 
plans for farm buildings of all kinds, 
residences, barns, silos, water tanks, 
hog houses, self-feeders for swine, 
corn cribs, sheep houses, poultry 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses and 
septic tanks. These various. plans 
have been put in blue print form, and 
the blue prints may be obtained tor 
a few cents each, just enough to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing them. 
The entire list covers some sixty dif- 
ferent structures, and a bulletin de- 
scribing these various plans may 5° 
obtained free by addressing the Agri- 
cultural Department at Ames, Iowa 

We trust our readers will avail them- 
selves of the service being rendered by 
the department in this direction. !t 
will not only save.them money, but 
it will enable them to spend their 
money for buildings in a much more 
satisfactory manner. 
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” Punishment of Dishonesty 


From time to time our readers see 
reports in the daily papers of the re- 
jection by the a'lies of goods manu- 
factured in the United States for var- 
jous war purposes. One factory in 
the east, Which had agreed to manu- 
facture clothing for the soldiers, that 
was to be two-thirds wool and one- 
third cotton, manufactured it instead 
two-thirds cotton and one-third wool. 
The orders were immediately  can- 
celled. Another firm that was manu- 
facturing boots and shoes instead of 
giving honest goods, which had wear 
in them for these men who were lay- 
ing down their lives for their country, 
put in inferior material, and they were 
forbidden to manufacture any further 
goods for the soldiers. 

We are glad that these men have 
had a rebuff, which should at least give 
them searchings of heart. We have 
no doubt they have been carrying on 
just such practices as these and in- 
flicting on the long-suffering American 
people just such inferior goods. It is 
cause for rejoicing that these foreign 
governments give them this stinging 
rebuke; for these people have violated 
three or four of the commandments. 

They have been stealing or trying to 
steal from the foreigner. They have 
been lying to him about the quality of 
their goods. They have been killing 
the soldiers by furnishing inferior 
goods. The spirit that lies behind it 
all is the spirit of covetousness, trying 
to get something for nothing, or a 
great deal for a very little. When a 
manufacturing firm undertakes thus 
to break four of the commandments 
of God, it is time they should hear 
from somebody, and from some power 
that gives speedy punishment, and 
punishment of a sort they will feel. 

Before the American people can 
achieve the greatness which is their 
privilege, and which is worthy of the 
stock from which they sprang, they 
will have to learn to be honest—just 
plain, old-fashioned honesty. No doubt, 
these firms were righteously indig- 
nant because Germany violated its 
treaty with Belgium, terming it a 
scrap of paper; but they themselves 
have disregarded their solemn agree- 
ment to make goods of a certain qual- 
ity at a certain price. This taint of 
dishonesty runs more or less through 
the entire nation. Our standards of 
commercial honesty are very low. In 
fact, there are a great many men who 
think it a part of business sense to 
be dishonest where they can do so 
without being caught at it. We hear 
men say almost every day, that it is 
utterly impossible to successfully con- 
duct business on lines of honesty; that 
the Ten Commandments are out of 
date, and can be safely disregarded, 
and that the Sermon on the Mount is 
an utterly impracticable document 
when applied to business. Such state- 
ments are not true, but there is some 
measure of reason for them. 

We don’t know but that the 
preachers are to blame in part for this. 
Some of them have regarded religion 
as mainly a matter of emotion, others 
as a matter of the intellect mainly, 
and still others as largely a matter of 
ceremonial, laying great stress on 
forms of worship. Christ evidently in- 
tended His religion to be applied to 
every department of life, to family 
life, to social intercourse, to business 
and to government. If our religious 
leaders apply these principles to but 
one or two parts of a man’s life, we 
must expect a greater or less degree 
of weakness and dishonesty among the 
people. The preachers are not the 
only ones to blame, however; for a 
good many Christians are not willing 
to have the gospel applied to their 
lives or their business or their poli- 
tics. How often have we heard it 
said that “religion is one thing, poli- 
tics another”; that “business is one 
thing, religion another”. 

The common people themselves are 
largely to blame, who insist on buy- 
ing things at a lower price than they 
can honestly be made.. The merchant 
or other dealer of shady character ex- 
Cuses himself by saying: “The people 
want cheap things, and we must make 








them cheap. We can’t sell these cheap 
things without deceiving them, but 
really most people want to be de- 
ceived, and we are simply humoring 
them.” As a matter of fact, there is 
little difference morally between the 
man who wants to get something for 
nothing, and the man who furnishes 
inferior goods at the price of honest 
goods or under pretense that they are 
honest goods. Both are “on the 
make.” 

This taint of dishonesty is very far- 
reaching. Some good people regard it 
as not altogether wrong to do only 
half a day’s work when working for 
the state or county or city. A good 
many people feel that it is rather 
smart to cheat a railroad or street car 
company. The other day in taking a 
journey, we had bought a ticket short 
of our destination. Remarking to a 
young farmer next to us, that we 
would have to pay the conductor some 
more money, he _= said: “Oh 
wouldn’t do that. He’ll never notice 
it. I’ve done it many a time and never 
was caught at it.” It was rather a 
pleasure to give this young fellow 
some advice on just common, old- 
fashioned honesty. 

If we are ever to reach the greatness 
that lies within our reach, there will 
have to be a readjustment of our eth- 
ics in business, in politics, in religion. 
Nothing pays so well as just old-fash- 
ioned honesty; but the man who is 
honest simply because it is the best 
policy lacks a good deal of being 
really honest. If you will study close- 
ly the lives of men who have achieved 
great success in business, who have 
the confidence of the people with 
whom they deal, you will find that 
they are scrupulously honest. It may 
not pay as well in the beginning. The 
rascal may seem to prosper for 
a while, and sometimes for a long 
time, and may even die a prosperous 
rascal; but neither a character nor 
a business nor a city, nor even a po- 
litical party can be on a permanent 
foundation unless it is founded on 
honesty and righteousness. Roose- 
velt’s doctrine of the square deal is 
only the condensation of the last six 
of the Ten Commandments and var- 
fous passages in the Sermon on the 
Mount, put in language that appeals 
to the best instincts of every man who 
is not a rogue to begin with. 





Spontaneous Combustion 


We hear occasionally in the fall of 
the year, or along about August and 
the first of September, of barns taking 
fire. The conflagration is usually at- 
tributed to tramps sleeping in the 
barn at night and using matches care- 
lessly. It is possible for fires to start 
in that way, but we have been satis- 
fied for twenty years that most of 
these fires after harvest are due to 
spontaneous combustion. 

The possibility of spontaneous com- 
bustion of hay was denied by the 
scientists for a good while, and it is 
seriously doubted by many practical 
farmers. They don’t see how fire can 
start without somebody starting it, 
and without flame to begin with, such 
as that furnished by a match. They 
will admit that soft coal containing 
much sulphur, if put in a large pile, 
may take fire spontaneously. They 
will admit that woolen rags or waste, 
if kept in large quantity, may take 
fire; but they don’t see how clover 
can take fire in a mow or barn with- 
out somebody starting it 

Nevertheless it does take fire; takes 
fire so suddenly that sometimes it 
seems like an explosion. For example, 
one of our subscribers a couple of 
years ago unhitched at noon, put his 
horses in the barn, sat down to din- 
ner, heard an explosion, looked out 


and saw the barn so completely on 
fire that it was with difficulty that he 
got his horses out of the basement. 
This was spontaneous combustion. 
About twenty-five years ago we had 
a good deal of this in the corn belt, 
something like a hundred cases in the 
state of Iowa alone. We consulted a 
scientist in the east, and he told us 
that such a thing was impossible. The 
day we received his letter we received 
a package of clover hay, black as coal 





and packed. We immediately for- 
warded it to him. His answer was: 
“There is no denying the fact, and 
theories must give way to facts.” 

We don’t know that we can explain 
to our readers just how this fire starts. 
There are some things, however, 
which are pretty clear. One it that 
spontaneous combustion can not occur 
as long as there is any steam coming 
out of the mass. It can occur only 
after the moisture has completely dis- 
appeared. It often occurs’ without 
flame at all. 


Some of our readers may have found 
in feeding out their hay in the cen- 
ter of the mow, if it was a large one, 
a place where the hay is all black or 
reduced almost to ashes, so that the 
structure of the stalk is destroyed. 
This is spontaneous combustion, and 
combustion without flame. All that 
would probably have been needed to 
convert it into flame was a little fresh 
air. Scientists have tried to explain 
to us just how the flame originates 
and the explosion occurs, but we don’t 
understand them well enough to in- 
terpret their scientific explanations to 
the ordinary reader, and won’t try to. 
All we can do is to suggest how it may 
be avoided: 

The only thing we can suggest is 
not to put up clover hay too green. We 
don’t know that we can tell you just 
when that is. It is fairly safe to say 
that when it is evenly dried, and the 
farmer can not see any moisture on 
the outside of a wisp of it when he 
has twisted it as tight as he can, 
it is safe to put it in. The trouble 
is that unless it is evenly cured, there 
will be bunches that are quite snappy. 
Hence the necessity for keeping the 
hay stirred and getting it evenly cured. 

Another thing: In the hurry of the 
season the farmer will be apt to haul 
in hay till dark. The days are long in 
the haying season, and you will no- 
tice that the last load or two is very 
heavy, even if it was fairly well cured 
in the middle of the day. You can 
notice it instantly as you lift up a 
forkful. Unless you have a good deal 
of quite dry hay in the barn this is 
dangerous, and particularly so when 
the air is saturated with moisture; for 
hay takes up moisture both from the 
air and from a fairly well saturated 
soil. Hence, be cautious. 

Farmers tell us that their clover hay 
turned brown, in fact, was almost 
black when they came to feed it out 
in the center of the mow, but that the 
cattle like it and seem to prefer it io 
hay properly cured. From this they 
infer that it has lost no feeding value. 
In this we think they are mistaken. 
All clover hay put in the mow will 
heat, and a certain amount of heat im- 
proves the quality, but all heating de- 
creases the food value of hay. You 
can not have the heat in hay without 
a waste of food values. This waste 
is unavoidable, arid no particular harm 
happens until the heat becomes ex- 
cessive. 

This heating is the result of fungous 
growths on the hay, and we have some- 
times thought that when spontaneous 
combustion is more common in cer- 
tain seasons, there must be a peculiar 
kind of fungus present. A good many 
years ago, a German scientist thought 
he had discovered it, and gave it a 
Latin name something like Aspergil- 
lus fumigatus, whatever that means. 
That may be just it, but at any rate 
he held that in certain seasons there 
was a fungus which developed suffi- 
cient heat to cause flame if oxygen 
were supplied through contact with 
air. This, however, to the ordinary 
farmer is neither here nor there. 

The point is: Don’t put in your 
hay too green. If there are any wet 
bunches, throw them to the outside. 
Don’t haul in hay too late in the after- 
noon, if you can help it. Don’t put 
too much of it in a mass. We have 
never known spontaneous combustion 
to occur in a small bay or a small 
stack. We have known it to occur in 
a large stack in the open field, which 
had been eaten into on all sides by 
horses, apparently because they liked 
it better than the other stacks in the 
field. This occurred in Iowa when 
the farmer happened to be looking 
out over the field at the time when 
one stack thus eaten into by the 
horses running in the field burst into 
flame all at once. About twenty years 
ago a farmer in Iowa thought his hay 
was in danger of spontaneous combus- 
tion. He called in his neighbors and 
began to haul it out. One of the loads 
took fire on the wagon. Be a little 
careful when putting up clover hay. 





War and Its Prevention 


Our readers will be interested in the 
following description of the spirit of 
war from the pen of the editor of the 
Irish Homestead, Dublin: 


“The world is nearing the high roar 
and blaze of full conflagration. The 
green wood of humanity, slow to take 
fire, is drying to the burning poinf. 
All the lethargy and indifference of 
neutrals even is passing, and they 
scream and cry out their wrath almost 
as fiercely as the citizens in the war- 
ring countries. The chorus in ancient 
tragedy find a modern counterpart in 
these multitudinous voices. In this 
white heat and intensity of anger, it 
seems likely all rules of warfare de- 
vised in times of peace to mitigate 
its horrors will be flung aside. The 
old, fierce cry of an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth is everywhere 
heard, and those who would recall 
men’s thoughts to a loftier message 
are thrust aside and buffeted as the 
divine Founder of their religion was 
twenty centuries ago. Not that there 
are not noble deeds being done every- 
where and unnoticed almost, heroisms 
on a scale unprecedented, but the 
giant combatants, the organized 
States, acknowledge no law but self- 
preservation, and deny that for them 
was a word spoken on the Mount. 
The sinking of that great vessel on the 
Irish coast with its cargo of non-com- 
batants, men, women and children, 
shows what nations fighting for their 
existence will do to make themselves 
terrible and dreaded, and the cry for 
revenge will make warfare in the 
future on all sides take a more sinister 
character. We expect that the sub- 
marine blockade will every week be 
more ruthless as the new submarines, 
on the production of which the German 
naval yards have concentrated all ef- 
forts since the outbreak of war, are 
completed and sent out on their awful 
mission.” 

His preventive is codperation for 
business and for life, as set forth in 
the following: 

“The codperative ideal is not only 
for business, but for life. After the 
war is over the nations will again be- 
gin building up their civilizations, and 
if they do not build them on codépera- 
tive rather than competitive and in- 
dividualistic lines, they will be subject 
to all the old diseases of nations, 
anger, hate, cruelty. These, when 
manifested by a State to other States, 
are first generated within its own sys- 
tem. Men feel irritable when the 
forces of their own being are not in 
harmony, and they become a nuisance 
to others because they manifest to 
others an irritability which is first gen- 
erated within their own bodies, by the 
fierce individualisms they foster in 
their competitive civilizations, all the 
hates and cruelties they display to 
each other in warfare. And if we are 
to make nations brotherly, we must 
first bring about health in national life 
by the coédrdination of national forces 
and the gradual elimination of indi- 
vidualism and competition. If coéper- 
ation had not a single business advan- 
tage over the competitive system, it 
would still be necessary to organize 
society codperatively for moral and 
spiritual reasons. We do not know 
whether the long continuance of war 
on a colossal scale, carried on with 
savagery, will obliterate the memory 
of ideals in national and individual 
life, but if there does come a reaction. 
If men seek for origins beyond the in- 
effectual folly of diplomacy, we are 
certain the psychologists of national 
character will find the war spirit is 
generated in times of peace by the 
character of the social order, and will 
realize that a brotherhood between 
nations is impossible until there is 
first a brotherhood in life and indus- 
try between the individuals who make 
up humanity. If civilization is being 
wrecked, we would like to preserve 
here in Ireland a few seeds for future 
sowing. It is movements like the co- 
6perative movement which preserve, 
as the ark of Noah, the seed of ideals 
for the re-creation of a new world. 
Most other movements, political and 
social, seem to be casting conscience 
and ideals overboard as undesirable 
“Jonahs”’. 





An Iowa subscriber asks whether the 
employers’ liability act applies to farm 
laborers. By the terms of the act, 
farm laborers and domestic helpers 
are specifically exempt. But codpera- 
tive companies come under the law. 
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| LETTERS 


TO THE FARM FOLK 


BY HENRY WALLACE 


No. 20 





OBSTINATE FARM FOLK. 


My Dear Folks: 

I find that a good many people re- 
gard farm folks as an obstinate or 
stubborn breed. They have their own 
way of doing things, based on long 
experience, at least they think so, and 
don't change readily Townsmen 
seem to think sometimes that farm 
folks need a lot of uplifting, but the 
farmer doesn’t take to uplifting worth 
a cent. The assumption that any other 
class can uplift them involves two 
things: first, that they need uplift; 
and second, that the proposed uplifters 
can uplift them. The attitude of the 
farmer generally is, and we think quite 
correctly, that of the man from Mis- 
souri: Show me. 

Now if farm folks were the only 
obstinate folks in the world, we would 
look at the matter differently. The 
lawyer is about as obstinate as the 
farmer. He is pretty apt to think he 
knows all about the law. The judge 
is apt to think that he knows all about 
the administration of it; and nothing 
short of the dynamite of failure to 
secure re-election is likely to change 
him. The preacher is regarded by 
other classes as somewhat obstinate. 
He has studied his theology and the 
peculiar doctrines of his church, has 
his mind made up, and it is of no more 
use to try to argue him out of his posi- 
tion than it is the farmer or lawyer. 
The politician is an obstinate sort of 
fellow, and can be changed only by 
dynamite sticks in the shape of bal- 


lots. The doctor has his way of 
treating diseases and his fixed fees. 
The only thing that will usually 
change him is the necessity of chang- 


ing in order to get or keep patients. 
And so it goes all along the line. 

In one sense I really like obstinate 
fellows. They usually believe some- 
thing, have some fixed, definite opin- 
ions. Their spinal column is not that 
of a worm. They usually have a fair- 
ly good reason for their convictions 
or views. Men without real counvic- 
tions are of little use in this world; 
are simply pawns with which gamblers 
can play, and play them for their own 
profit. 

You can not get obstinacy out of 
the farmer or anyone else by arguing 
with him. When I was doing my 
part to enable people to see corn in- 
stead or merely looking at it, and 
pointing out the necessity for improv- 
ei breeds, careful selection and test- 
ing. improved preparation of the soil 
and improved cultivation afterwards, 
T tackled an old farmer. He looked 
at me in surprise: “Why”, he said: 
“I've raised corn thirty-seven years. 
I know all about it, and no newspaper 
man can tel-me anything about corn.” 
I did not argue with him. I cultivated 
the acquaintance of his son. That son 
was in my office the other day, telling 
me that he had sown some alfalfa and 
asking my advice. I was particularly 
interested in learning that the father 
wanted me to be an umpire between 
himself and his son who had just 
come home from a short course, as to 
which was right. In this case the 
son was right, because he had the ad- 
vantage of his father’s knowledge and 
then had been able to improve on it 
through better opportunities. 

Doctor Knapp was telling me one 
time of an incident in his work in the 
south. He had employed the best 
native farmer in the county to go out 
among the farmers, and make con- 
tracts with them in the name of the 
United States government to grow an 
acre of cotton the next year accord- 
ing to the government directions, it 
to furnish the seed. A man was pick- 
ing cotton, and when the agent made 
his suggestion he said: “You can’t tell 
me anything about growing cotton. 
I've grown it all my life.” “That may 
be”; said the agent; “but you don’t 
even know how to pick it. Give mea 
sack and see which gets to the end of 
his row first.” The agent was a better 
cotton picker than the other man, and 
reached the end of his row first, al- 
though the farmer had a small boy to 
help him. He proved to be an open- 
minded fellow after all: for he hung 
his sack on the fence and said: “You 
can tell me any condemned thing you 
please about growing cotton, and I'll 
do it!” 








™ spent a couple of days some time 
ago with a farmer. ‘We sat on his 
front porch and listened to a catbird 
that the day before had made a very 
fine imitation of a quail. We talked 
about religion, politics, farming and 
stock feeding, and among other things 
he made the remark that animals 
have reasoning powers. Curious to 
know his ideas on this point, I drew 
him out, and he gave them to me 
something like this: 


“It is supposed that the hog is a | 


very obstinate, stubborn animal, and 
yet I regard the hog as the most teach- 
able animal on the place. I raise from 
two to three hundred a year, and never 
have any trouble.” 

“Well”, I said; “give me something 
of the hog’s mode of thinking. I've 
always had trouble with them. I found 
if | wanted them to go any place, that 
was the very place of all others they 
did not want to go. When I was a 
boy, if I did not get out of the way, I 
would be run over or perhaps carried 
along on a hog’s back.” 

“The hog is very peculiar in his way 
of thinking,” my friend went on to 
say. “When I am driving hogs around 
the farm or away from it, and one of 
them stops and looks back, I say to 
myself: ‘That hog has got an idea’. I 
keep my eye on him and do nothing 
else, but perhaps whistle. I want that 
hog to think it out. It takes him some 
time, but he will work it out; and if 
I don’t try to force him to do any- 
thing, he will move along with the 
rest who don't happen to have an idea 
just then. The same way with cattle. 
Once another man and I were trying 
to drive a lot of steers over a bridge. 
They all stopped and studied that 
bridge, wondering whether it would 
bear their weight or not. My tenant 
wanted me to rush them over as most 
farmers do. I said: “No, if you do a 
lot of them will run back and break 
down the fences on one side and I'll 
have a lot of damage to pay.’ So we 
told stories and I whistied, and by 
the time the leader got his thinking 
done, some of the rest had made up 


their minds to cross the bridge, and | 


we had no trouble.” 

We think we belong to a_ higher 
order of beings. So we do, but we have 
many things in common with the low- 
er animals: the same kind of spine, 
the same kind of digestive organs, and 
so far as food is concerned we are 
more nearly brother to the hog than 
any of the rest of them for he is om- 
niverous, and so are we. He is stub- 
born when he gets an idea fixed in 
his head, and so are we. A stubborn 
man is not amenable to argument, 
whether you are talking about religion, 
politics, farming, stock breeding, or 
enything else. If we try to force him 
to adopt our opinions, he simply closes 
up his mind. There is no opening for 
any new idea. In fact, the more you 
argue with him, the more you fix him 
in his own opinion. That, we think, 
is universal in human experience. 

But almost any person, no matter 
how obstinate he may be, is open to 
suggestion. When I began my corn 
campaign along about ten or eleven 
years ago, and proposed to send a pint 
of seed corn to any boy under nine- 
teen years of age, who would get us 
up a small club, a good many farmers 
laughed at the enthusiasm of their 
boy. Some of them were scarcely will- 
ing to let him “fool away his time 
with a team on an acre plot.” I don't 
know of any corn belt farmer, how- 
ever, who was quite as bad as a far- 
mer in South Carolina. His boy got 
the corn growing fever. His father 
told him that if he would clear off an 
acre, he might try his hand at it. 
When the boy got the acre cleared off, 
his father said he wanted to put that 
acre into something else, and the boy 
had to clear off another acre. The re- 
sult was that he grew twice as much 
corn on his acre as his father did. We 
noticed that many a farmer who rather 
made light of the boy’s enthusiasm 
were glad tc buy the boy’s corn 
for seed; and it did so well that 
he was prepared to sell seed corn to 
his neighbors the next year. Finally 
he seemed to think that he deserved 
all the credit for this corn improve- 
ment. 





Most of us are open to suggestions, 
but when we get an idea which is not 
forced onto us, and mul! it over in 
our own minds, and it gets hold of us, 
we claim the paternity of it and its 
development, and want credit for it. 
There is an opening somewhere in the 
mind of even the most obstinate man 
for a suggestion, which, if you will give 
him time to think it out, may change 
his whole course. In fact, reforms are 
not made by argument, but by sug- 
gestion and example. 

There are some good things about 
this obstinacy of farmers. If every 
farmer should change his course of 
farming all at onee, there would be a 
good deal of desolation in agriculture. 
The obstinate man is a sort of bal- 
ance wheel, keeping things from 
changing too fast. Very often he is 
right to be obstinate. Very often he 
knows more than men who propose to 
teach him. Very often he could give 
his would-be teacher points, if the 
teacher will go at him in the right 
way. Farmers know vastly more about 
farming than has ever been written 
in books. In fact, the practice of farm- 
ing underlies the whole science of 
farming; and science often teaches us 
merely the reason of things we have 
found out by experience. It is some- 
times a help to us to know the rea- 
son of things which we know perfect- 
ly well. It enables us to apply our 
experience in broader fields than we 
have tried before, or would try if we 
had not been given the real philosophy 
underlying our practice. 

So don’t find fault with the obsti- 
nate farmer. If he is wrong, he can 
generally be changed by suggestion 
and giving him time to think it over. 
In fact, there is no use in any of us 
trying to force our opinion down the 
throat of anybody else. If the world 
could be managed that way, it would 
be a poor sort of world. On the whole 
I rather like the so-called obstinate 
farmer, at least as weil as I like the 
obstinate lawyer or doctor or preacher. 


What is the Trouble With 
the Hitch? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“On the first page of the June 11th 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer there is an 
illustration of a farmer watering his 
team. I like this illustration. It seems 
to have been taken in haying time, 
when a drink every load is a fine thing 
for the horse. But if we look closely, 
it seems to me the owner could im- 
prove the comfort of this team if he 
had them properly harnessed and 
hitched. Of course, I ean only see the 
front end but that is bad enough. I 
wouid like to have you ask the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer what they think 
of the way this man has his team 
hitched for the comfort of the team, 
and what change they would make and 
for what reason. I am neither grey 
nor old, but I can hook and harness 
that same team so they will do a third 
more work on the same _ feed. Of 
course, he is doing one thing well— 
namely, watering them, and I'll bet 
from his looks he is a good neighbor, 
but he ought to be ashamed the way 
he has his horses hitched.” 

We will be glad to hear from read- 
ers who think they could improve the 
manner of hitching this team. 








Buckwheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much buckwheat do you sow 
to the acre? At what date do you sow 
it? I have eight acres of cornstalk laad 
that I want to sow. Should it be 
plowed first, or will it be all right to 
disk it in?” 

If weather conditions are at all fav- 
orable, buckwheat will mature a crop 
in from sixty to eighty days from time 
of seeding. To do its best the plant 
should flower and ripen its grain after 
the hottest weather of the summer is 
past. For this reason, buekwheat is 
generally seeded any time from the 
middle of June till the middle of July. 
If our correspondent ean spare the 
time, we would advise him to plow his 
cornstalk ground and work it up into 
a good seed bed. Probably, however, 
he will find it more practical to disk 
unless the land is already grown up 
very rankly with weeds. We would 
broadcast about a bushel of buckwheat 
to the acre or drill it in at the rate of 
three pecks. If the seed bed is in poor 
shape, we would use a little more 
seed than this, but if it is im first- 





class condition, we would use less 
seed. In September or early October 
when the first seeds are entirely ripe 
buckwheat is generally harvested, {{ 
may be handled in just about tha 
same way as any other grain, but care 
must be taken with the shock bundles 
for they heat very easily when Many 
are piled together. 





How Late Can Sorghum and 
Cowpeas Be Sown? 


A central Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“How late will it do to sow cane in 
low places for fodder in this latitude? 
Would cowpeas do well in this lati. 
tude? How late should they be sown.” 

Early Amber sorghum is generally 
out of the way of frost sufficiently to 
make a good crop of hay when seeded 
as late as the first week in July. In 
Missouri and southern Illinois it may 
be seeded as late as the second or 
third week in July. Over most of the 
corn belt, however, we would not, as a 
rule, care to sow the sorghum later 
than the last week in June. July 
drouth might prevent germination of 
the seed and stunt the growth of the 
young plant for a sufficient length of 
time to make the hay crop small and 
sappy. However, rather than run 
the risk of not having anything on the 
land we would be willing to sow sor- 
ghum as late as the middle of July in 
central Iowa. 

The New Era variety of cowpeas 
is fully as early as Early Amber sor- 
ghum. Cowpeas, however, are even 
more susceptible to injury by frost. 
In the latitude of central Iowa, we 
would not be afraid to sow New Era 
cowpeas as late as the first week in 
July, but would prefer seeding the 
last week in June. In Missouri and 
Southern Illinois they sometimes seed 
an early variety of cowpeas in late 
July after winter wheat. 


Ground for Alfalfa 


A Butler county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“I have a piece of sod ground of 
about six acres which I intend to plant 
to corn and would like to sow part of 
it to alfalfa. This land was in clover 
and timothy for two years. Will it be 
rich enough if I should spread a light 
coat of manure on it and disk it in? It 
has been disked twice this spring. Or 
would it be better to buy nitragin or 
some other fertilizer? I can buy ni- 
tragin at two cents a pound which is 
enough for an aere.” 

Nitragin is not a fertilizer but a 
means of inoculation. Whether this 
land needs inoculation or not we can 
not say. The probability is that if 
it has been growing a good crop of 
clover it will not need inoculation. If 
our correspondent will put on the man- 
ure, and disk it in, we doubt whetlrer 
any other fertilizer will be needed, al- 
though there is no danger in getting 
land too rich for alfalfa. 
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Was estimated at three tons. One man did the building of the load. 
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DESCENDANTS OF ANCIENT RACE. Natives of Spreewald, a small but picturesque hamlet 
near Berlin, are descendants of a very ancient race, the Tenden, and they continue to speak the 


THE U. 8S. BATTLESHIP WYOMING. The photo was taken of the Wyoming during the recent 
quaint language of their ancestors. The photo shows a group knitting socks for the soldiers. 


naval maneuvers in the Hudson river at New York. It carries 1,040 officers and men, hasa speed of 
21 knots and a battery of 12 12-inch guns and 21 5-inch guns. Copyright U. & U, 











} 
ROBERT LANSING. The present Acting Secretary of State is BATTLESHIP FIGHTING TOWERS. United States dread- 
ert Lansing. formerly counsellor to the state department. He 





GENERAL VILLA. General Villa, one of the leaders mixed up 


1 Ou noughts are equipped with steel fightingtowers. As observation in the Mexican revolution, has replied in a friendly tone to Presi- 
y be appointed to the position made vacant by Bryan’s resigna- towers and aids in finding the range for the big guns they have dent Wilson's note. Copies of the note were sent to Carranza, \i!'a 
Copyright by U.& U. been found very serviceable. Copyright by U.&U. and Zapata. Copyright by U.«c U. 
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A LOAD OF CLOVER. Although there were two and a half tons of clover on this load it was SWARMING BEES. 


“ A When the honey flow is good and a colony of bees gets exceptionally strong 
'g enough to haul in the yield of an acre. It was grown in southern Jowa and the acre yield. Ger swarm. The man has been watching for this and has captured them before they got away very 


far. That his bees have been working hard is evident by the umber of supers on the hives. 
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k ed, we are inclined to depend almost | advisibility of feeding more than once | used these horses as models. 

Siloing Hay i inl the Stac entirely on corn and skim-milk. a day. As soon, however, as the grass | showed how it has paid to keep the 
An Illinois correspondent writes Special pains should be taken to see | begins to get poor in late June and } colts growing and to handle them when 
a ; that the skim-milk is given clean and | early July, we would advise our cor- | young. The party was much interest- 
“Twenty-five years ago when I was | . orm and in moderate amounts. If it | respondent to crowd these cattle with | ed in Mr. Redman’s model barn built 

in England they put their hay up in 


stack green as soon as it was 
I would like to know how it 
was done. How many tons should be 
put in the stack to keep well? It is 
too wet for the first crop of alfalfa as 
we are having lots of rain.’ 

It is quite customary in parts of 
northwestern Europe and possibly also 
in England, where there is a large rain- 


the 
mowed 


fall, to put part of their hay in the 
stack green. Of course, as a result, 
there is fermentation and _ heating 


which brings about the spoiling of the 
hay in the outside part of the stack. The 
inner part, however, keeps quite well, 
as we have seen with our own eyes. 

In the corn belt where silo building 
has been brought to such a state of 
perfection, we do not advise the use of 
stack silos. Our correspondent had 
best put up a regular wooden or mas- 
onry silo of some sort and put his wet 
alfalfa and other hay in it. We do not 
know of anyone who has tried the 
stack siloing of hay under corn belt 
conditions, but we have no doubt that 
it could be done. A typical sized silo 
stack as we remember, is twenty feet 
long, by twenty feet broad by fifteen 
feet high. The object is to have as 
much bulk as possible in proportion to 
the outside surface exposed. More- 
over, the hay should be packed in the 
stack very tightly and as moist as pos- 


sible. It might help some to put up 
four substantial posts, one at each cor- || 
ier of the stack and by means of cross | 
posts over the top of the stack and 
the use of a fence stretcher to com- 
pact the hay in the stack considerably. 
We have heard of this method being 


used with some success in the siloing 
of whole corn fodder in the stack out 
of doors. 

Since writing the foregoing, our at- 
tention has been called to the practice 
of certain Wyoming farmers in stack- 
ing alfalfa as soon as possible after 
cutting. This Wyoming hay became 
stack burned, but it proved to be very 
palatable and efficient in producing 
gains on fattening cattle. It was not 
fed to horses. 


Feeding for Veal 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Would you please give me a ration 
for feeding young calves which I wish 
to sell at two months of age? Skim- 
milk is 7 cents a gallon, bran $29.00 
a ton. middlings $32.00 a ton, oil meal 
$36.00 a ton, cottonseed meal $36.00 a 
ton, corn 85 cents a bushel, oats 50 
cents a bushel. I can not get clover or 
alfalfa hay, but have good blue grass 
pasture.” 

We have not as yet developed in 
the United States any definite system 
for feeding calvés for veal. In Europe 





they believe that the best veal can be 
secured only by feeding calves. on 
whole milk. They begin by feeding 


only eight or ten pounds of whole milk 
per calf daily to start with, but they 
eradually increase this until the aver- 


age calf is getting 25 or even as much 
as $5 pounds of milk daily. Ordinar- 
ily the veal is sold at the age of 


around two months, weighing a little 
less than’ 200 pounds. [It is reckoned 
that it takes an average of ten pounds 
of whole milk to produce a pound of 
gain 

Whole milk is expensive and many 
American feeders believe it advisable 
to change over from whole milk to 








skim-milk after the calf is a couple of | 


The change is made grad- 
ually, two or three pounds of skim-milk 
being substituted for a like amount of 
whole milk every day. The deficiency 
of the skim-milk in butter fat is made 
up by feeding corn ana a little rolled 
oats or ground oats. The corn may 
be fed in the form of meal to begin 
with, but the calf will soon learn to 
eat shelled corn. Corn meal should 
not be mixed with the milk, but after 
the calf is through drinking its milk, 
a little should be placed in its mouth, 
and after a little while he will learn to 
like it. It is possible to produce veal 
very cheaply on a ration of skim-milk 
and corn with possibly a little oats. 
Some mix middlings with the corn, 
but with middlings at $32.00 a ton, it 
is rather doubtful if this pays. Some 
use a little bran, and others use a Iit- 
tle oil meal, but everything consider- 


weeks old. 





a ee eh 


is dirty or cold or given in irregular 


amounts, scours are almost sure to 
follow. Even with the greatest care, 


scours May sometimes occur and to 
prevent them it is wise to feed a tea- 
spoonful of blood meal in connection 
with each calf’s milk night and morn- 
ing. The amount of milk to be fed 
depends to a large extent on the indi- 
viduality of the calf, but ordinarily the 
average daily ration after the calf 
gets on full feed will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 16 to 18 pounds. 





epe . se 
Fertilizer Experimenting 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Do you advise the use of fertilizer 
on land such as we have in north- 
eastern Kansas? We bought some 
last year and sowed it with our wheat. 
You can see the effect of this fertilizer 
at some distance from the wheat. The 
fertilized wheat is of a much darker 
color, seems heavier, and is much 
thicker. The outlook is for a very 
good yield. The fertilizer people are 
now trying to sell us fertilizer for the 
corn.” 

We advise our correspondent to ex- 
periment with a few hundred pounds 
of fertilizer on his corn, but to go 
slow. He should compare the yield of 
his fertilized and unfertilized grain, 
and should keep an account of the cost 


of the fertilizer and expense of apply- 
ing. If he finds after several years’ 
experimenting that the fertilizer has 
been returning him a nice profit, he 
might extend its use. A number of 
experiments in Europe and in _ the 
eastern part of this country lead us to 
believe that winter wheat responds 
especially well to fertilizer. Fertiliz- 
ers rich in phosphorous seem to be 
particularly valuable. In fact, in 
Europe they depend largely for profit- 
able wheat crops on the application of 
a soluble phosphatic fertilizer in the 
fall, and a soluble nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer in the late winter or early spring. 

Experiments with fertilizer for corn 
have not been so favorable as_ for 
wheat. The fertilizer generally gives 
an inerease in the yield of corn, but 
the value of the increase is often not 
sufficient to pay for the fertlizer. It 
may be that some of the soils of north- 
eastern Kansas will have their corn 
crops so increased by the fertilizers 
that their use will pay. On the aver- 
age soil, however, we would regard it 
far better to spend time and money in 
applying barn-yard manure to the soil 
than in applying fertilizers. After we 
have used our barn-yard manure to the 
best advantage; after we have made 
sure that our soils do not need lime, 
and that those which do need lime 
have received an application of one to 
three tons of ground limestone; after 
we have used finely ground rock phos- 
phate in connection with organic mat- 
ter, it is time to consider the extensive 
use of commercial fertilizers. We 
recognize, however, that there are 
many farmers whose situation is such 
that it will pay to use commercial fer- 
tilizer at once. 


Steer Feeding Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a small bunch of 
steers on grass. They average about 
700 pounds, and I am feeding about 
fifteen pounds of corn and one pound 
of cottonseed meal per head daily. I 
am only feeding once a day, the rea- 
son being that the steers will only 
come up to feed in the evening. In 
the morning they are all out on grass, 
and seem to care for no grain. I want 
to make them weigh from 900 to 1,000 
pounds by the middle of August if pos- 
sible. Please tell me whether I should 
increase the ration or change it in 
any way. Should I feed twice daily 
for the best results? Corn is worth 
68 cents per bushel and cottonseed 
meal, $31.00 per ton.” 


It will probably be necessary for our 
correspondent to feed these steers 
more than 15 pounds of corn and a 


pound of cottonseed meal daily, if he 
wishes to get them to weigh between 
$0@ and 1,000 pounds by the middle of 
August. As long as the grass is so 
good, however, we rather doubt the 











all the corn they can eat twice a day, 
that is, if the cattle market at that 
time looks favorable. We would not 
be inclined to increase the amount of 
cottonseed meal in the average daily 
ration. In fact, some extensive Mis- 
souri experiments lead us to doubt if 


cottonseed meal pays when fed to 
fattening steers on pasture. Never- 


theless, we feel that our correspondeat 
wil make no great mistake by feeding 
a pound of cottonseed meal per steer 
daily. This, with all the corn they 
will eat during July and early August, 
should bring them into pretty fair con- 
dition, provided they were a fair type 
of feeding steer to start with. 


When to Cut Sweet Clover 
for Hay - 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have several acres of sweet clo- 
ver, and never having raised any be- 
fore, would like to know just when to 
cut it for hay. This is the white blos- 
som variety of sweet clover, and it is 
in nice shape.” 

Sweet clover is ordinarily ready to 
cut for hay about the second week in 
June in the latitude of Des Moines. It 
should be cut after it has reached prac- 
tically its full growth, but before any 
blossom buds have appeared. If the 
cutting is delayed till blossoming, the 
hay will be too woody to give the best 
results. The white blossom variety of 
sweet clover is generally considered 
to be at least a week or two later than 
the yellow variety. 


Farmers Who Teach the 
College 
(Continued from third page.) 











Following Mrs. Miller’s talk, Mr. 
Hoffman who acted as chairman con- 
tinued the subject from a man’s view- 
point. When he took a vote of the 
women he found if they could have 
their choice of one of the following 
eonveniences, a water system, a light- 
ing system, vacuum cleaner or fur- 
nace, that most of them prefer a water 
system. Some voted every time. Mr. 
Hoffman described his shower bath ar- 
rangement. A sprinkling nozzle is at- 
tached to a rubber tube and the end 
of the tube is inserted in a pail which 
is suspended above his head. Water 
is syphoned from the pail through the 
sprinkler and for a cost of forty cents 
he said he has a bath arrangement not 
excelled by Rockefeller’s thousand dol- 
lar tub. Mr. Hoffman pleaded with 
the farmers to get a purer water sup- 
ply and to emphasize the matter he 
gave the results of a test made of shal- 
low wells by the college. In a strip 
nine miles wide and sixty-three miles 
long contamination was found in every 
well less than fifty feet in depth. 

Professor S. A. Beach explained 
what is being done to assist fruit 
and vegetable growers to find suitable 
markets for ‘their products. An ef- 
fort is being made to get the producers 
in touch with the market. The col- 
lege is coOperating with different as- 
sociations to extend this clearing 
house work. 

At the Ellis Proudfit farm the party 
made a short study of sheep. A gen- 
eral purpose sheep, one which will 
bring an income from wool and lamb 
production seems to be the type best 
adapted to Iowa, and the one preferred. 
Many have sheep to keep a farm free 
from weeds and as a side line. Mr. 
Proudfit has fed silage for three years 
to his sheep, and he is very enthusias- 
tic as to its value. Mr. Buchanan 
pointed out that a 1,000-pound steer 
is about the equivalent of 20 lambs 
in weight. A two-pound daily gain on 
the steer is considered good. but he 
said the same live weight in lambs 
would make a five pound gain and do 
it cheaper than could a steer. 

A hopeful outlook for the future 
horse business of the United States 
was held out at the J. C. Redman horse 
farm. Mr. Redman exhibited some of 
his big draft Percherons, both stal- 
lions and mares with colts by their 
sides. The results of breeding for 
quality could be seen at this farm. 
In pointing out the characteristies of 
a desirable draft horse, Mr. Buchanan 





especially for horses, also in his clover 
and alfalfa fields. 

The seventh stop was made on 
the C. J. Johnston farm, where Dr. 
Pammel talked on weeds, and Dr. 
Simonsen, of the veterinary depart- 
ment, spoke of problems confronting 
the hog breeders. Dr. Pammel had 
been collecting noxious weeds during 
the day, and he had a wheelbarrow 
full to exhibit. Brief directions for 
eradicating them were given along 
with his explanations of the economic 
loss caused by weeds in general. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Pammel, the three worst 
weeds of the state are quack grass, 
Russian thistle and horse nettle. Dr. 
Simonsen eonfined his talk largely to 
hog cholera and tuberculosis, calling 
attention to the rapid spread of both 
diseases, especially the latter. 

The last stop was made on the AIl- 
bert Stoll farm, where some modern 
farm buildings were hastily inspected. 
The new house being built has every 
convenience one could ask for. It is 
wired for electricity from a farm oper: 
ated plant, and has a complete water 
system connecting with a septic tank. 
The barn, hog houses and other build- 
ings in the yard have many features 
which impress one as being valuable. 

These tours have both educational 
and social advantages. They get far- 
mers of a community acquainted with 
what their neighbors are accomplish- 
ing. The exchange of ideas is a mutual 
benefit to all who join in the trip, and 
everyone goes home with a better un- 
derstanding of his own business. The 
college gets acquainted with new prac- 
tical ideas and makes itself a clearing 
house for them, disseminating them 
throughout the state and embodying 
them in its courses of instruction. In 
gathering the information for itself 
in this way it manages to reach from 
ten to fifteen thousand persons in a 
month, instructing them not only in 
the scientifie principles of agriculture, 
but also in the practical application of 
the theories which have been tried on 
the farm and found good. 








and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil the high service paint 
if your wacom srg once uses it. It wears long, keeps 
smooth, does not have to be burned or scraped off. 
all weathers. 
at rn you try a simple test that will help make 
you paint wise? We will send materials and 
booklet of suggestions and color schemes, Just 
write a postal to our nearest office, asking for 
Painting Aids No. 1310 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
(John , A Hadoieh Bros. Co. 
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-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not ouly in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
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Buttermilk, Tees and 
Shorts for Spring Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“How much buttermilk can I feed 
to spring pigs that are running on pas- 
ture without hurting them? I want to 
get these pigs up to 300 pounds by the 
middle of October. Buttermilk is 18 
cents a ewt., and I have shorts at $1.60, 
and tankage at $2.40 per cwt. Corn is 
70 cents a bushel. From which of 
these feeds will I get the best results? 
The aim is to get the size.” 


Buttermilk at 18 cents a cwt. is 
a fairly cheap source of protein. if 
there is any chance, however that this 
buttermilk comes from cows affected 
with tuberculosis, we would not use it. 
If our correspondent is absolutely cer- 
tain that the buttermilk comes from 
healthy cows, we would feed it in con- 
nection with the shorts, tankage and 
corn, using a mixture of about 15 parts 
buttermilk, 10 parts corn, 1% parts 
tankage and 1 part shorts. Part of 
the corn may be fed as ground corn, 
mixed with the shorts and tankage, or 
all of the corn may be fed on the ear, 
or shelled and the shorts and tankage 
may be fed with the buttermilk as a 
slop. As the pigs get older, the pro- 
portion of buttermilk, shorts and tank- 
age can be gradually decreased. If 
our correspondent decides not to use 
the buttermilk, we would suggest the 
proportion of about 10 parts corn, 2 
parts tankage, and 2 parts shorts to 
start with. As the pigs get older, we 
would reduce the proportion of shorts 
and tankage, and gradually replace the 
shorts with tankage, until in the late 
summer, the pigs are getting a mix- 
ture of about 10 parts corn to one of 
tankage. If, however, our corre- 
spondent wishes to get size without 
consideration of cost, we would advise 
allowing these pigs in separate self- 
feeders a variety of feeds, the chief 
reliance being placed on corn and 
tankage. The pigs, however, will eat 
some midé@lings, and be benefited by 
them. 





Millet After Oats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What do you think about sowing 
millet on oats ground as soon as the 
oats are cut? How would you prepare 
the ground, and how much millet 
would you sow per acre? Will the mil- 
let mature enough for hay before frost 
comes?” 

If our correspondent can get the 
oats off the ground by the middle of 
July, and can get the millet in before 
the 20th, he will probably be able to 
get a pretty fair crop of hay, provided 
late July and August are not too dry. 
For the very best results, the ground 
should be plowed, but under ordinary 
conditions it will be much more prac- 
tical to disk once or twice, broadcast 
the millet, and harrow in. Our corre- 
spondent should use what is known 
as common millet. It is the earliest of 
the millets, and if weather conditions 
are favorable, will mature a crop of 
hay in just a little over two months 
from time of seeding. When broad- 
casting millet for hay, we would use 
about a bushel to the acre. If a drill 
may be had, we would use about three 
pecks. 





Grain Ration for Developing 
a Draft Colt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a good, heavy boned colt 
which is about seven-eighths Perch- 
eron, which I wish to develop into as 
£00d an animal as possible. We have 
timothy hay, oats and good pasture 
for him and his mother to run on. 
What extra feed would you advise me 
to give him besides the ones men- 
tioned ?” 

If our correspondent wishes to de- 


velop his colt as rapidly as possible, ° 


regardless of expense, we suggest that 
he feed the colt all he will clean up 
every day of a mixture of five parts of 
shelled corn, three parts of oats, two 
parts of bran, and one part of oil 
meal. This ration will also be an ex- 
cellent one to feed during the winter 
after the colt is weaned. The amount 
of grain which this colt will eat 
this summer depends on the qual- 
ity of the pasture and the quantity of 
milk given by his mother. There is a 
chance that he may learn to eat as 
much as two or three pounds when 
Pasture is short, during the latter 








part of the summer, but we would not 
regard it as economical to feed much 
more than a pound unless the grass is 
unusually short and the mother is a 
very poor milker. During the winter, 
after weaning, we would expect it to 
pay to feed from four to eight pounds 
of grain daily. 


Cheat in Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have sixteen acres of wheat about 
one-third of which is cheat. I have 
a silo and a bunch of cattle that I 
want to feed this winter. Would you 
cut the wheat now and put it in the 
silo or let it go and thresh?” 

Unfortunately chess or cheat ma- 
tures seed at the same time as winter 
wheat and the two are threshed out 
together. It is rather difficult to sep- 
arate the cheat from the wheat, and 
since the cheat seeds are slightly pois- 
onous, millers dock wheat contain- 
ing cheat seed heavily. Our corre- 
spondent should find out just what 
this dockage is likely to be. If he 
can get over 80 cents a bushel for his 
wheat, and if his wheat is likely to 
go at least 10 bushels to the acre, we 
would advise him to thresh the wheat. 
If, however, he is likely to get a gross 
return less than $8.00 per acre, it 
might be better to cut the wheat and 
cheat just a little green and put the 
mixture in the silo. An advantage of 
this plan if the cutting is done just a 
little green is that less cheat will scat- 
ter off to infest the ground in future 
years. 


Feeding Value of Spoiled 
Alfalfa Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The 17th of May I put in the barn 
alfalfa hay which was still quite green. 
It had just wilted nicely. As a result, 
I have hay part of which is rotten and 
part badly damaged. There is only a 
little good hay around the edges. 
Would it be safe to feed this kind of 
hay to stock? What is the feeding 
value of hay that has been heated 
compared with that which has been 
properly cured?” 

We are inclined to advise our corre- 
spondent to feed this hay in moderate 
amounts to his cattle. We would not 
care to feed much, if any, to horses. 
In Nebraska many feeders claim that 
brown alfalfa hay is practically equal 
pound for pound to bright green hay. 
Our correspondent’s hay, however, has 
not only become brown, but some 
seems actually to have rotted. Un- 
doubtedly the feeding value of this 
hay has been greatly damaged. Just 
how much no man Can say as there are 
no definite experiments along this line. 
When hay heats it may be reckoned 
that every degree of temperature de- 
veloped is so much energy lost which 
might have been used by the animals. 
We advise our correspondent to try 
feeding this hay to his cattle in mod- 
erate amounts, but to watch the cattle 
carefully and be ready to stop in case 
digestive disorders develop. What is 
the experience of our readers with the 
feeding of spoiled alfalfa hay? 











Too Much Protein for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Am I feeding my pigs a balanced 
ration? I have just weaned them at 
seven weeks of age, and am feeding a 
mixture of five parts of corn, two 
parts meat meal and two parts shorts. 
I mix this together and soak for twelve 
hours. Corn is 68 cents per bushel, 
meat meal, $2.25 per cwt., and shorts, 
$1.35 per cwt. Besides feeding them 
this, I give them all the green clover 
they will eat. These pigs seem to be 
doing well and to enjoy their feed.” 

A mixture of five parts corn, two 
parts meal and two parts shorts, com- 
bined with access to plenty of green 
clover, furnishes young pigs too much 
protein, or muscle building material. 
Not only is protein expensive, but 
too much of it is a bad thing even for 
2 young and growing animal. In the 
long run, our correspondent can get 
better results by feeding only half as 
much meat meal and = shorts. We 
would suggest a mixture of five parts 
corn, one part meat meal, and one 
part shorts. As the pigs get older, 
we would drop the shorts out of the 
ration and then gradually reduce the 
proportion of meat meal to corn till 
during most of July and August, they 
get about one part of meat meal for 











Note the following table of comparative prices 
on non-skid tires. Columns headed “A,” “B,” “C” 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: 





Only 5* PLUS | 


for the Best “Non-Skid”’ 


RACTICALLY all Non-Skid 
Tires that make serious claims to 
non-skid efficiency cost you 10% 
to 30% more than Plain Tread Tires 
of same brand and material. 
Goodrich Safety Tread Tires cost 
you only 5% more than our plain 
tread tires. 


Here’s how and Why! 
o @ @ 


ORTY-FIVE years of Rubber 
working (in what is now the 
World's Jargest Rubber Factory) 
has taught us afew Kinks and. Short- 
cuts that are not common to the Trade. 


One of these now comes to the 
help of your Pocket-book. 

Through the simple process of Think- 
ing Hard (and being Candid with ourselves) 

. we have found a Short-Cut to make the dest 
Safety Tread ever put ona Tire cost us only 
about 5% more than it costs us to make the 
Plain-Tread of similar quality. 

By testing out these Goodrich Safety- 
Tread Tires on a large number of Taxi- 
cabs (where they could be competitively 
observed and carefully checked up at the end 
of each day’s use) and by comparing their 
actual performance with that of our own, 
and other Plain-Treads, of much higher 
price, we have had this fact forced upon us— 

Viz: 

—That there is SURPRISINGLY more 
Mileage, in Goodrich Safety Tread Tires, 
than in our own, or any other, make of 
Plain-Tread Tires. 

So MUCH more Mileage, for 

only 5% more Cost looked so good to 

us that we decided to give Car Own- 

















ers the benefit. 

















tite pe OTHER MAKES Here’s what we now offer you! 
Tread | “A” | “B” | “c” | “Db” The best Non-Skid Safety 
30x3 |$ 9.45/$10.55|$10.95|$16.35|$18.10| Tread ever put on the market, 
30x34] 12.20] 13.35] 14.20] 21.70] 23.60] and it costs you only 5% more 
32x31 14.00] 15.40] 16.30] 22.85] 25.30] than our best plain tread tire. 
34x4 | 20.35] 22.30] 23.80) 31.15] 33.55 ’ 
36x4%| 28.70] 32.15] 33.60] 41.85] 41.40} The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
37x5 | 33.90] 39.80] 41.80] 49.85] 52.05 AKRON, - OHIO 
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Livestock Profits 


Keepacan of Zenoleum always handy—it’s the best live 
stock Profit-Insurance on earth. 


germicide 


Its use as a disinfectant and Kd 
insures the destruction of all germs and insects that @gagy : 


Prey on cattle, hogs and sheep. This powerful safe germicide 


kills lice, mites, sheep 
ticks; cures mange, 
scab, skin troubles, 
sores, wounds and 
revents abortion 


D cattle. 





Used and Endorsed by 50 Agricultural Colleges . 
No other live stock remedy is so highly regarded by breeders and live stock author- 
ities. For pn 4 it has stood every test. Cheaper than home-made mixtures and 
absolutely reliable. Senda dollar bill for a can of Zenoleum festoeds. sufficient to 
make 60 gallons of posit sinfectant. Full — can to make 100 gallons, $1.50 par- 


paid. If it is not all you think it ought to be you get your money back; no 
t—jost money back. Write for ZENNER’S VETERINARY ADVISER, FREE. 


argumen' 
ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 190 Lafayette Av., Detroit, Mich. 











Feed Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed 


It is the Best and Cheapest Balance for the Corn Ration That You Can Buy 





561-67 Live 


Your cattle will like it, and they will put on the most 
pounds of fat in the shortest time, at the least possible cost 
where Tarkio Champion Molasses Feed is the balance used 
for the corn ration. Hundreds of big steer feeders are now 
using our feed. The feeder who uses it once is so well pleased that it 
means his regular business. We want the regular business of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers. We know we have a feed that it will pay them to use. 

Write for our book, ‘Direct Testimony,” which reproduces letters 
received from the big steer feeders, telling of the satisfaction Tarkio 
Champion Molasses Feed has given. Address 
TARKIO CHAMPION FEED COMPANY 
Stock Exchange Blidg., Kansas City, Missouri 











each eight parts of corn. 
proportion between the meat meal and 
corn depends on the pasture. 


$38.3 


The best | grass or timothy, one to eight is @ 
good proportion, but on alfalfa or rape, 


On blue | one to twelve to fifteen is better. 
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[Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@bout the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; bow planta crow im it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat thetr feed and grow. We want to study 
ail these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t undepstand, 
or wants 9 tell us something which he base noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us 








Weeds 








names of all the bad 
All of you should 


the following 


knowing the 
weeds on his farm. 
be familiar with af 
weeds: Cockle-bur, 
squirrel-tail, 


least 
fox-tail, 
dock, sorrel, rag-weed, 


bind-weed, and plantain. 





. : va H 
very boy should pride himseli on 


red-root, | 


But it is not enough to know weeds | 


must also know their 


ou will know the eas- 


by name. You 


habits so that y 
jest way to get 
must know 
only by seed and that you can get rid 
of them in the long run by keeping 
them from going to seed. You should 
know that other plants spread by un- 
derzround root stocks and are likely 
to spread rapidly over the entire place 


rid of them. You 


that some weeds spread 


wniess you fight them continually. 
The next time you are cultivating 
corn, keep an eye open for the dif- 
ferent kinds of weeds. Probably you 
will find that the grassy pest known 
as fox-tail is the commonest. Fox- 
tail or pigeon grass is easily killed 


by clean cultivation, but after the last 
cultivation there are always a few 
plants which escape to produce large 
quantities of seed to fill the ground 
with the pest for years to come. Hard- 
ly anyone looks on fox-tail as a really 
serious weed. Nevertheless it is prob- 
ably the weed we have 
in the corn field just because it is so 
common Butterprint is a common 
corn field weed in some sections. But- 
terprint grows almost as high as corn 


most serious 








and a single plant will produce thous- 

. > ° } 
nds of seeds. It is claimed that the | 
seed will live over in the ground for | 


fifty years. 

The main thing to be noticed about 
most corn field weeds is that ther 
spread for the most part by seed and 


as long as 


do not live over more than one year. 
You can get the best of weeds of this 
sort by giving clean cultivation and | 
hand hoeing in July and August. Of 
course, there are always some seeds left 
in the ground from previous years, | 
but if you give the cleanest of culti- 
vation and hand hoe wHenever you 
have the time the latter part of the 


summer, you can easily keep the typi- 

cal corn field weeds under control. 
Morning glories or bind-weed, quack 

grass. Canada thistle and horse net- 








CANADA THISTLE. 


tle are sometimes found in the corn 
field. They are not typical corn field 
weeds, but are at home everywhere, 
whether it be in cultivated fields. pas- 
tures, Il grain, or feed lots. Thes 
pests thrive in the corn field unless 
You give the very cleanest of cuitiva- 
tion and several hand hoeines. They 
all spread by underground root stocks 
apd if you use the 
cultivator, you will spread ther 

over the field. It is best not to p 
fields containing these pests into co 


sma 





ordinary shovel | 


unless you are determined to give ab- 
solutely clean cultivation and several 
hand hoeings. These four pests are 
generally recognized as the four worst 
weeds in the corn belt. All of them 
have such strong underground root 
stocks that they will come up week 
after week, even though you cut them 
off five or six times. In fact, morning 
glories are able to store up enough 
energy in their underground = root 
stocks so that they will continue to 
come up from the root after the tops 
have been kept continually cut down 
for two years. Many practical farmers 
think they can fight morning glories, 
horse nettle, Canada thistle and quack 
grass best when the ground is left in 
pasture or meadow. If the spots 
where these pests are located are 
small, they salt them. Salting com- 
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QUACK GRASS, 


bined with the tramping of cattle and 
horses will in time get the best of 
small spots. If, however, the pasture 
is thoroughly infested with these pests, 
the only thing to do is to plow it up. 
The best time to plow seems to be 
early in July before any seed has been 
produced. After the ground is plowed, 
it should be disked once every week or 
two so that all growth may be kept 
down. This is kept up till frost and 
the following year the ground is either 
seeded heavily to some rank growing 
crop such as sorghum or millet, or 
planted to corn which is to be given 
clean cultivation. 

The worst weeds in small grain are 
the mustards and milk weed. There 
are many different kinds of mustard 
which are bad in small grain. The 
names of some of them are shepherd’s 


purse, false flax, wild radish, wild 
mustard, black mustard, and hedge 
mustard. The mustards come up either 


in the fall or early spring. If they 
come up in the fall they live over win- 
ter. All mustards die as soon as they 
produce seed. ATI that is necessary 
to get the of them is to keep 
them from producing seed. In the 
Dakotas and Minnesota they found 
that quite an easy way to get rid of 
mustards in small grain is to spray 
with iron sulphate, mixed at the rate 
of 100 pounds to 52 gallons of water. 
The mixture when put on with a fine 
spray just before the small grain be- 
gins to head, kills the mustard, but 
doesn’t hurt the small grain. The 
cost is figured to be between $1.00 
and $1.50 per acre. It may pay to go 
to this expense in some of the badly 
infested fields of the north, but in the 
corn belt it would not pay. Milk weed 
probably bothers us worse than the 
mustards. Most of you would not sus- 


best 





pect it, but milk weeds have very 
strong underground root stocks. It is 
not possible to get the best of milk 


weeds simply by going through a grain 
field and pulling them all out. Prob- 
ably it is not worth while to try to 
fight milk weed in the grain field. It 
is better to wait until the land is down 
to corn, and then get the best of the 
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pest by clean cultivation and hand 
bhoeings. Wherever the milk weeds 
are, however, they should be cut down 
often enough so that they will not go 
to seed. 

Pastures and meadows have a dif- 
ferent type of weeds from the corn and 
small grain fields. Two of the worst 
pasture weeds are rag weed and dock. 





QE owin Qaek 
HORSE NETTLE. 


Rag weed is an annual which spreads 
only by seed; dock lives over in the 
ground year after year and also 
spreads only by seed. In fact, it is 
a characteristic of most common pas- 
ture weeds that they spread only by 
seed. It follows that you can get the 
best of these plants in time by mowing 
before they go to seed. It is also 








necessary, however, to keep the ground 
filled up with elover and grass seed. 
When the pasture begins to have bare 
spots where weeds can get a hold, it 
should either be plowed up or else 
have more clover and grass seed put in 
with a disk drill early in the spring 
just after the frost goes out. 

The one common pasture weed which 
spreads by underground rootstocks is 
sorrel. A few years ago sorrel was 
not common in the corn belt, but dur- 
ing the last five years it has spread 
with great rapidity, and this spring 
Wallaces’ Farmer has received more 
samples of sorrel for identification 
than all other kinds of weeds put to- 
gether. Land which has a good stand 
of clover and grass ana is rich in lim 
and manure is not bothered with sor- 
rel, but in the southern half of the 
corn belt especially on rolling pasture 
land where the stand of grass is poor, 
and the soil is not very rich, sorrel is 
becoming very common. About the 
only satisfactory way to get the best 
of it is to plow badly infested land, 
cultivate it for a year or two, apply 
lime and manure, and then seed down 
again with plenty of clover and grass 
If there are only small patches of sor- 
rel and the ground is too rolling tor 
cultivation, it may be best to salt the 
spots to keep the pest from spreading. 

Some weeds are not found mueh in 
the field, but are to be seen mainly 
in feed lots and along the roadside. 
Jimpson-weed and dog fennel are 
especially common in feed lots. Along 
the roadsides you find sweet clover, 
wild asters, rosin weed, wild sunflower 
and goldenrod. None of these weeds 
are so very serious since they do not 
spread much on good farm land which 
is in eorn, small grain and pasture. 

Become an expert in getting the best 
of weeds. Learn their names and hab- 
its and figure out the easiest possible 
way of killing them. If there are any 
bad weeds on your place of which you 
do not know the name, send them to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, or to your state eXx- 
periment station. 
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Clover Root Borers 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When walking through my 20-acre 
clover field, I noticed that there were 
patches three or four feet square that 
were dying. On making a close exam- 
jnation I found that there were small 
white worms just at the surface of the 
ground or a little below the crowns 
of the clover. I wanted to cut this 
clover for hay in about ten days. Will 
it start up again? What can I do to 
destroy this pest?” 

Evidently our correspondent’s clov- 
er is affected with the clover root 
borer, which is one of the worst of the 
clover pests. The adult form is a very 
small, brown beetle which bores into 
the clover roots and lays its eggs there 
in May and early June. The eggs 
hatch into white grubs about one- 
twenty-fifth of an inch in length. These 
grubs tunnel the clover roots until 
late July or early August, when they 
go into a resting stage and finally 
change to beetles in the fall. The 
beetles remain in the ground over 
winter and the following spring mate 
and lay more eggs. 

The only way to deal with the pest 
in a field badly infested it to plow im- 
mediately after taking off the first 
crop of hay. It is important to plow 
immediately after taking off the hay 
because if the plowing is delayed until 
after the middle of July many of the 
grubs will have changed into the rest- 
ing form and will change to beetles in 
the fall. If plowing is done early in 
July, most of the grubs will starve to 
death. Our correspondent’s field which 
seems to be only slightly infested can 
probably be safely left till fall and 
then plowed. 


Ants in the Lawn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How can we get rid of ants which 
are making a mound in our front lawn? 
We have tried a great many remedies 
and have failed to kill them.” 

If these ants have already killed out 
the grass, we suggest that our corre- 
spondent soak the mound thoroughly 
with kerosene or gasoline. Both ker- 
osene and gasoline will kill plant 
growth and our correspondent should 
therefore keep it as far as possible 
away from the grass. Another sub- 
stance, which is slightly more expen- 
sive, but which will do the work even 
more effectively and is not quite so 
hard on plant growth is carbon bisul- 
phide. Our correspondent can buy a 
pound or two of this at the drug store 
and pour a tablespoonful or so of it 
down the entrance of every opening 
into the mound. After this has been 
done, the mound should be covered up 
with a blanket or gunny sack for a lit- 
tle while. Carbon bisulphide vaporizes 
into a gas which is heavier than air. 
The gas is very poisonous to insect 
life and slightly so to human beings. 
It is also very inflammable and when 
being handled all cigars and matches 
should be kept away from it. 

Proprietary ant killers may be 
bought at many drug stores, and some 
of them, we know, are quite effective. 
It is claimed that ants may be pois- 
oned by a syrup made of two parts of 
tartar emetic, ten parts of sugar and 
100 parts of water. Instead of tartar 
emetic, borax may be used, adding all 
the borax to the syrup which can be 
dissolved in it. Pieces of bread may 
be soaked in either of these poison 
Syrups and placed on the ant mounds. 
The bait should be renewed every day 
or two. A powder which has been used 
to some extent in Europe against ants 
and which is claimed will not harm 
Plants is a mixture of two parts of 
Napthaline flakes and one of pyre- 
thrum powder. To be effective the 
Pyrethrum powder should be fresh. 
Unfortunately much of the pyrethrum 
Powder sold in the drug stores is old 
and ineffective. 





Milkweed 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is there any way to kill milkweed? 
I have a field in which I can not get 
rid of this pest.” 

Milkweed is almost as bad a pest as 
Canada thistle, horse nettle and quack 
grass. It spreads far and wide by its 
floating seeds and by its running un- 
derground rootstocks. Many people 
are not familiar with the fact that the 
milkweed has a very strong rootstock 
which causes a rapid spread of the 
pest through fields where it once gets 
a foothold. 

Milkweed seems to be an especially 
bad pest in small grain. In corn and 
other cultivated crops, it is very eas- 
ily controlled by clean cultivation and 
one or two hand hoeings. The best 
way to handle milkweed is to followa 
short rotation, give clean cultivation 
when the land is in corn or potatoes, 
and in case this does not suffice, give 
hand pulling or hoeing when the land 
is in small grain or pasture: Milk- 
weed will come up two or three times 
after it is pulled or cut. Pulling or 
cutting will, however, get the best of 
it more quickly than will the cutting 
of the Canada thistle or horse nettle. 

There are parts of our territory in 
which it would seem wise to make a 
combined effort to prevent wilkweed 
from going to seed along the road- 
sides. 





The Sparrow Pest 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“English sparrows infest our lumber 
shed, and we would like to know how 
to get rid of them.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
once a week take a long pole with an 
iron hook at the end of it, and destroy 
all nests as fast as they are built in 
the corners of his shed. This will do 
much toward preventing trouble in the 
future, but will not do much to abate 
the nuisance at the present time. In 
the winter, when there is no danger of 
poisoning chickens or desirable birds, 
our correspondent might try poison- 
ing. The government suggestions 
along this line are as follows: 

“Put one-eighth ounce of pulverized 
strychnine into three-fourths of a gill 
of hot water; add one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of starch or wheat flour, 
moistened with a few drops of cold 
water, and heat, stirring constantly 
till the mixture thickens. Pour the 
hot poisoned starch over one quart of 
wheat and stir until every kernel is 
coated. Small kerneled wheat sold as 
poultry food, if reasonably clean, is 
preferable to first quality grain, being 
cheaper and more easily eaten by the 
sparrows. A two-quart glass fruit jar 
is a good vessel to mix in, as it is 
easily shaken and allows the condi- 
tion of the contents to be seen. If 
the coated wheat be spread thinly on 
a hard, flat surface, it will be dry 
enough for use in a short time. It 
should be dried thoroughly if it is to 
be put into jars and kept for future 
use. Dishes employed in preparing 
the poison may be safely cleansed by 
washing. 

“The poison should be well scat- 
tered, so that many birds may be able 
to partake at the same time, since af- 
ter a few are affected, their actions ex- 
cite the suspicion of their comrades. 
Usually a few sparrows get only 
enough strychnine to paralyze them 
for a few hours, after which they re- 
cover. It is important, therefore, to 
visit the feeding places a short time 
after distributing poison, to prevent 
such birds from escaping. It is well 
also to remove dead birds promptly, 
to avoid exciting the suspicions of 
those that are unaffected. In deciding 
the amount of poisoned wheat to put 
out at one time, it is well to estimate 
the number of sparrows frequenting a 
feeding place, and to allow about 
twenty kernels for each sparrow. Al- 
though two kernels of wheat coated 
with the solution described above have 
been known to kill a sparrow, seven 
kernels are required to insure fatal 
results, and much more than a fatal 
dose is frequently taken.” 
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GIVE MORE WEAR 


WITH LESS CARE 


For “care free” service from an automobile, 
tractor, motor truck or in fact any kind of 
machinery, good bearings are necessary. If 
the bearings are not right they are a contin- 
ual source of trouble and expense to say 
nothing of lost time in repairs. 


The use of Hyatt Roller Bearings insures you 
against bearing troubles. They give more real 
service with less attention than any other bearing. 


The hollow spiral rollers of Hyatt Bearings have 
many advantages over the old style solid rollers— 
they cushion shocks—keep gears and shafts in 
alignment, and relieve the surrounding parts of 
strain. 


The hollow rollers carry a large quantity of oil and 
the right and left spirals spread it over the entire 
bearing service. You can readily see the great ad- 
vantage of having your bearings oiled in this man- 
ner. With the old style bearings it’s almost necessary 
to stop every half hour and oil to prevent burning 
them out. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings mean “care free” bearing 
service in all kind of machinery. 


HYATT 


ROLLER EEAKING CO. 


DETROIT-NEWARK,N.J-CHICAGO. 

















More Money from Wheat 


$7.46 per acre profit, over and above the 
cost of fertilizers was obtained from the use 
of fertilizers on wheat on farms in 10 Indiana 
Counties when wheat sold at $1 per bushel. 
11% bushels increased yield per acre was ob- 


tained from fertilizers. 


(See Indiana Experiment Station Circular No. 23, 
Revised Edition, July, 1912). 








Our free wheat bulletin tells how to select 
and apply fertilizer for biggest profits. Write 


THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
of the National Fertilizer Association 
915 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING CHICAGO 
Plantfood Paves Prosperity’s Path 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department waa established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
et writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and Ietters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 























. . * 
Canning for Exhibitors 

The Iowa State Fair premium list 
provides a class for canning club ex- 
hibits, the first prize in which is twen- 
ty dollars. This offers a 
tunity for replenishing the treasury of 
clubs needing money—and most clubs 
do. Any group of five or more wom- 
en can form a canning club by writing 
to the extension department at Ames 
for enrollment blanks. Now that so 
many farmers come to the fair in their 
cars and wagons, there would probably 
be little difficulty in shipping the ex- 
hibit. The important thing for in- 
tending contestants to do is to begin 
canning the first fruits and vegetables 
and to put them up in as attractive a 


good oppor- 


form as possible. Variety counts in 
awarding the premium and the e¢x- 
hibit may profitably contain every- 
thing good to eat from greens to wat- 


ermelons; from sausage to baked pork 
and beans. 


Use the pint size jar—preferably the 


low, wide jar rather than the _ tall, 
slender jar ds the fruit shows off to 
better advantage in the larger jar. 
Each member of the club should use 
the same type and size of jar and 
label. 

in canning rhubarb for exhibition, 
choose stalks of the same bright shade 


of red: cut them in cubes of uniform 
size, and pack in layers. Strawber- 


ries should be of the same size and 
shade; raspberries as large and fine 
as possible 


We would have one jar of cherries 


with the seeds in. All stone fruits 
keep their shape better if the stones 
are left in, and shape and color in- 
fluenc che judges almost more than 
taste. A jar of crushed fruit might 


taste far better than a jar of fruit that 
has kept its shape, but every one who 
looked at the crushed fruit bearing a 
first premium ribbon would comment 
judgment of a judge who would 
to such a looking 

Also a jar of crushed fruit is 
really a pleasing part of an ex- 
it, and goods for exhibition must 
be attractive to the eye both in shape 


x th 
the 


a first prize 





and color. It is possible to ean fruit 
so that it is both attractive and deli- 
cicous—that is the kind of canning the 


canning clubs are supposed to inspire, 
as well as the preservation of what 
micht otherwise go to waste. 

So don't disdain the “fiddling” meth- 
is which canning for exhibition re- 
ire; the fraction of a point may de- 
rmine the award, the color of one 
fruit may put an exhibit second 
nstead of first. 
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Whitewashing 


‘ore besinning to whitewash 


v s. brush off loose particles, and 
dust the walls with a bagged broom or 
v brush. Clean spots, and remove 
sia.ns and = grease. Have several 
1 ies of the right length of handle, 
a a bucket of water to stand them 
in. Keep your whitewash hot, and if 
intended as a disinfectant, add a lit- 
tle carbolie acid. Have a stock sup- 
pir where it will keep hot, and use 


a convenient sized bucket for imme- 
diate use 


Canning Fruit Salad 


a variety of 





fruits 


are on 


hand, it is well to can a few jars for 
fr salad to be used either with gela- 
tine or salad dressing. Pineapple adds 
greatly to these salads, but since t! 

fresh pineapple takes longer to cook 
thoroughly than other fruits, it is bet- 


~ 


to buy a few cans of sliced pine- 
apple for the purpose. A very at- 
tractive looking salad which has the 
merit of tasting good as well is made 
by filling the jar with two 


oranges, 





peeled and sliced, four or five appies, 
pared and quartered, as much slier i 
pineapple as one wishes, and riuberb 
to fill the can. Make a syrup with 
three part of sugar to one of water, 
fill the can to overflowing, faster the 
lid cn, then turn one-quarter of 

wv briek to allow for expansion, 

pit in a hot water bath; count fro: 








the time boiling begins, and boil ten 
minutes, or put in a pan of water in 
the oven and leave uncovered until 
the syrup boils; fill up with boiling 
syrup; put on a sterilized rubber and 
cover, and place upside down out of 
drafts until cold. 


Washing Woolens 


Woolens must be washed quickly 
with good white soap, in waters of the 
same temperature with little rubbing 
and no wringing on the machine. When 
ready to dry, shake and hang up arti- 
cles that will not stretch—like baby’s 
flannel shawls, and slips. Dry fluffy 
articles, such as sweaters, shoulder 
shawls, etc., in a pillow slip, hanging 
on the line or in a warm place, where 
they will dry quickly. Never hang 
such articles unsupported. If there is 
a good place on the grass with no dan- 
ger of disturbance from two or four 
footed invaders, sweaters may be pull- 
ed into shape on the grass and dried 
out doors on a clean sheet or towel. 
All flannels should be squeezed as dry 
as possible before putting out. 

s 7 
Repair Time 

House eleaning time should be re- 
pair time. Drawers that stick and 
drawers that are tumbling apart 
should be fixed. Keep the glue pot on 
the stove with which to mend broken 
chairs and tables, repair broken pic- 
ture frames, and stick loose pieces of 
gilding where they belong. Odd jobs 
that would be attended to if the tools 
were at hand will hang on indefinite- 
ly when one must stop during a busy 
time to look them up. 

s 
Poison Ivy 

The cheapest and most effective 
method of eliminating poison ivy 
seems to be the simple one of rooting 
up the plants and destroying them. 

The safest time for handling poison 
ivy is in the fall, after the sap is 
out of the plants and after the plant 
has stopped flowering, as the sap and 





After the Circus. 





pollen make the plant more likely to 
affect those who come in contact with 
it In any case, however, the follow- 
ing protective measures should be 
used by those attempting to eradicate 
it: With the exercise of due care, the 
use of overalls and gauntleted gloves 
will enable most individuals to deal 
with the plants with impunity. The 
further precaution of greasing the 
hands with lard, to be washed off’ with 
strongly alkaline soap on conclusion 
of the work, has been recommended. 
It may be possible to employ some one 
to remove the plant who is not affect- 
ed by it, since many individuals are 
practically immune from the effects of 
poison ivy. In burning poison ivy, 
care must be taken to keep away from 
the smoke, as eases cf serious injury 
to eyes, nose and throat from the 
poison conveyed by this means have 
been reported. As a preventive meas- 
u-e thorough and repeated washing 
Wit) Warm water and strongly alkaline 
soop 2s soon as possible after con- 
tact with poison ivy is advisable, and 
it sheuld be borne in mind that the 
poison may be transferred indirectly 
from clothing, gleves and implements, 
atso from towels used by those who 
have been in contact with the plant. 
Since ivy poisoning generally subsides 
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within a few days, the treatment of 
mild cases is simple. There is, how- 
ever, no one remedy that will cure all | 
cases. In severe cases a physician 
should be consuited.—Agricultural De- 
partment News-Letter. 





The Common House Fly 


The house fly ranks as one of the 
most dangerous enemies to man; the 
material voided by the fly may consist 
of infected material in a highly con- 
centrated form. The eggs are deposited 
by the female fly in batches of from 
75 to 125 eggs, and there are usually 
from 2 to 4 layings. The favorite 
place upon which these eggs are laid 
is the manure pile. Eggs hatch in 
from 20 to 24 hours. The maggots de- 
velop during a period of from five to 
seven days, and then undergo the pupa 
or resting stage. Finally the pupa, in 
five to seven days longer, change into 
winged flies. A generation of flies is 
from 10 to 15 days. This permits ten 
te thirteen generations to the season. 
At this rate, the one adult fly which 
we may neglect to kill in the early 
spring may be the cause of many mil- 
lions by August. The fly has some 
12,000 hairs on its legs and body. Is 
it any wonder that a fly feeding, as 
it does, upon human manure and spit- 
tle from consumptive patients, carries 
the germs of typhoid, dysentery, in- 
fantile diarrhea and _ tuberculosis ?— 
From Bulletin 13. 





Pointers From Food Commis- 
sion Department 


Do you realize what per cent of 
your income is spent in the purchase 
of goods which are, or should be, 
sold by weight? Figure it out. 

Don’t buy by the package, pail or 
other meaningless term. 

Don’t fail to verify your purehase 
by correct scales of measures. 

Don’t verify your seales by 
rect scales and measures. 

Don’t let the honest merehant suf- 
fer because you are careless. 

Don’t ever complain about the high 
eost of living or business conditions 
if you make no effort to protect others 
or yourself. 

Be sure your scales are correct be- 


ineor- 





fore you eriticise or condemn your 
dealer. 
Worn sofa covers may have their use- 


fulness extended by covering with one or 
two thicknesses of curtain net. The net 
may be fastened at the end with snaps, 





| Care of the Sodlaee Machine 


If a sewing machine is to run well 
it must be properly cared for. 

Clean it frequently, using a stiff 
bristled paint brush about a half inch 
in width. Brush all parts of the ma- 
chinery, especially under the feed and 
around the shuttle, to remove all lint 
and dust. Have a little kerosene in a 
cup, dip the brush into the kerosene 
and go over the machine, getting into 
all the crevices, then wipe all parts 
with a eloth. Sometimes when a ma- 
chine is quite old, you will find it has 
become “gummed up” in behind the 
shuttle race. This may be relieved by 
taking out the shuttle case and brush- 
ing the exposed parts with kerosene. 

After cleaning, oil the machine by 
dropping a good quality of machine 
oil, from the small oil can belonging to 
the machine, into the holes which are 
on the surface and onto all parts of 
the mechanism, where one piece of 
machinery rubs against another. A 
maehine in constant use should be 
oiled every other day. The kerosene 
need be used only occasionally. 

When a new machine is purchased, 
it is well to have the dealer explain 
it to you thoroughly, and, if possible, 
take it part and put it together again 
for you, sO you may understand ex- 
actly how it works. Also study care- 
fully the book of directions, and after 
a little practice you will be able to 
remedy almost any defect of your sew- 
ing machine. 

HAZEL EMIGH. 

Colorado Agricultural College. 


The Invalid’s Meals 


Dishes for invalids should have the ele- 
ment of surprise. To ask a sick person 
what he thinks he can eat is nearly sure 
to destroy the appetite. Be quite sure he 
likes gravy on his potatoes, before put- 
ting it over; serve hot things hot, and 
cold things cold, and serve the invalid 
first. Appetite has much to do with re- 
covery; the family can afford to wait if 
necessary while someone prepares. the 
tray for the sick room, rather than have 
the sick one listening to the clatter from 
the dining-room, and smelling the meal 
until the desire for food is destroyed. Bet- 
ter a cup of tea and strips of toast in 
advance of the family meal than a tray 
of left-overs or kept-hots from the family 
table. Meal times are important breaks 
in the day for sick people; they should 
be made worth while—times of tempting 
taste instead of merely feeding time. 








A very soft pillow for baby is made by 
first tacking cotton on the inside of the 
pillows, a2 seam’s width from the edges. 
Turn the pillow so lined, and fill with 





making it easily removed for washing. 


feathers. 
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fabric. You can buy 
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conomical Housewife 


The peculiar weave, beautiful patterns, and dainty colorings 


party, and outing blouses for summer wear. 

The plain colors or dark striped patterns are also. good far the little tots’ rompers; 
onan enjoy every hour of her day when she 
of blue “ Serpentine Crépe” om which tiny pink roses aze daintily printed, or one 
made from one of the twenty other handsomely colored pattems of this famous 


Serpentine. (Fépe 


at all good stores, but if you sonal wet Beggenen honmetee the me 
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The Failure of Absalom 


(Notes on the Sabbath Schoo! Les- 
eon for July 4, 1915. IL Samuel, 
p8:1-15. 

“And David numbered the people 
that were with him, and set captains 
[ thousames and captains of hundreds 


of 
over them. (2) And David sent forth 
the pt ople, a third part under the 
pand of Joab, and a third part under 


the ha .d of Abishai the son of Zefuiah, 
Joab’s brother, and a third part under 
the hand of Ittai the Gittite. And the 
king said unto the people, I will sure- 
ly go forth with you myself also. 
(2) But the people said, Thou shalt 
not go forth: fer if we flee away, they 


will not care for us; neither if half 


of us die, will they care for us: but 
thou art worth ten thousand of us; 
therefore now it is better that thou 
be ready to suceor us out of the city. 
(4) And the king said unto them, What 
seemeth you best I will do. And the 


king stood by the gate-side, and all 
the people went out by hundreds and 
by thousands. (5) And the king com- 
sanded Joab and Abishai and Ittai, 
aving, Deal gently for my sake with 
he young man, even Absalom. And 
the people heard when the king 
ave all the captains charge concern- 
Absalom. (6) So the people went 
into the field against Israel: and 
ittle was in the forest of Eph- 
raim And the people of Israel 
were smitten there before the ser- 
yvants of David, and there was a great 
slaug there that day of twenty 
thousand men. (8) For the battle was 
there spread over the face of all the 
country; and the forest devoured more 
people that day than the sword de- 





pin (7? 


iehter 


youred. (9) And Absalom chanced to 
mest the servants of David. And Ab- 
salom was riding upon his mule, and 


the mule went under the thick bows 
of a great oak, and his head caught 
hold of the oak, and he was taken up 
between heaven and earth; and the 
mule that was under him went on. 
(19) Anda certain man saw it, and told 
Joab, and said, Behold, I saw Absalom 


hancing in am oak. (11) And Joab 
said unto the man that told him, And, 
behold, thou sawest it, and why didst 


thou not smite him there to the 
ground? and F would have given thee 
ten pieces of silver, and a_ girdle. 
(12) And the man said unto Joab, 
Though IT should receive a thousand 
piers of silver in my hand, yet would 
I not put forth my hand against the 
king’s son: for in our hearing the 
king charged thee and Abishai and 
litei, saying, Beware that none touch 
the young man Absalom. (13) Other- 
wive if I hod dealt falsely against his 
life ‘and there is no matter hid from 
the king), then thou thyself wouldest 
have set thyself against me. (14) Then, 





Said Joab, I may not tarry thus with 
thee. And he took three darts in his 


hand, and 
heart of 


thrust them through the 

Absalom, while he was yet 
alive in the midst of the oak. (15) And 
ten young men that bare Joab’s armor 
compassed about and smote Absalom, 
and slew him.” 

The 13th and 14th chapters of TT 
Samuel lift the curtain and reveal 
Something of the inner life of David’s 
cor some years after the murder of 
Uriah. Although forgiven of God, he 
hever recovered his oldtime influence 
with his people. How could he? He 
Was soon to realize the truth of the 
Prophecy that because of this mur- 
der the sword should not depart from 
his ouse. He had at least seven 
Wives, each with her family living m 
@ separate house, naturally lavish 
Spenders and as naturally jealous of one 
another. Their sons were rivals for the 
throne, with cousins upholding the 
Claims of different rivals, and all of 
them jealous of the latest wife and her 
boy Solomon. 

David was very fond of his children. 
The heir apparent was Amnon, a man 





of 71 unbridled passions, which for the 
rare being had been centered on his 
la\i-sister, Tamar, (the palm-tree) 


_ sister of Absalom. His cousin 
somadab suggested a plan to Amnon 
*Y which his passion could be grati- 





fied. Naturally the whole city was 
shocked at the scandal; but David, 
perhaps believing that it was the judg- 
ment of God upon him, did not punish 
the heir apparent. Absalom therefore 
considered himself the avenger of his 
sister’s honor; and under pretense of 
a festival at a sheep-shearing murder- 
ed Amnon two years afterwards. He 
then goes to his mother’s old home far 
north near the souree of the Jordan 
and outside of Palestine, and stays 
there three years. 

Joab, seeing that David still loved 
Absalom, persuades him to let him 
come back, whieh he does, but is ex- 
cluded from the court. Fimally, through 
Joab’s influence he was restored to 
David’s influence. Then he begins 
to plot against his father. Under pre- 
tense of fulfilling a vow, he goes to 
Hebron, where perhaps ke was born 
and where David was first crowned 
king. There he begins to plot a revo- 
lution. 


A fine looker was this young Ab- 
salom, as was also his father David, 
and came from a family of exceptional 
beauty. He was vain as a peacock, 
absolutely without principle, and be- 
sides a prince of demagogues. David 
at his advanced age, and brokenheart- 
ed over his family troubles, was now 
a lax administrator of justice. The 
people were complaining bitterly, and 
Absalom, frequenting the gates where 
the courts of justiee were held, gave 
them to understand that if he were 
king their wrongs would be righted in 
short order—the story of a demagogue 
out of office ever since. He assumes 
royal state, has spies in every corner 
of the land. According to the chroni- 
cle, he had Ahithophel, (David’s chief 
counselor and the grandfather of Bath- 
sheba) with him, and made his cousin 
Amasa, the son of David’s sister Aba- 
gail, the general of his army. The 
revolution is now on, David apparently 
never suspecting his son before this; 
but when he saw the extent of it he at 
onee deeided to flee. The discontent 
of the people must have been very 
widespread and deep, or David would 
not have abandoned the stronzty forti- 
fied city whieh he had made the civil, 
religious and military capital of his 
kingdom, 

Of the events of mo day in all Old 
Testament history have we such a de- 
tailed account as of the day David fled 
from Jerusalem; (IF Samuel 13:13 to 
16:14.): the rest at the “Far House” 
at the outskirts of the city while the 
six-hundred pass by; the support of 
Ittai the Philistine chief; the sending 
back of the ark and the rebuking of 
Zadok the priest for bringing it:—You 
a seer and do not know better than 
to endanger the ark of God?— the 
weeping as they crossed the Mount of 
Olives; the sending back of Hushti, the 
kine’s friend, an experienced liar and 
courtier, that he might fool Absalom 
and give a tip to the priests whom 
David had sent back with the ark; the 
treachery of Ziba to Mephibosheth, 
and its reward; the cursing of the 
king by Shimei and the feeling of 
David that he deserved it and that it 
was small in comparison with the 
treachery of Absalom; the good news 
from Hushai; the night crossing of 
the Jordan—all this in one day. 

Months now pass. Absalom is 
crowned. (II Samuel 19:16.) Acting 
on the bad advise of Hushai, Absalom 
tried until he had gathered a great 
army of the dissatisfied, under the 
command of Amasa. David is among 
the first that mareh on the west side 
of the Jordan. The old guard is around 
him. Shobo, the son of Nahash, whom 
he had made king after the conquest 
of Rabbah, together with two of the 
great chieftains west of the Jordan, 
rallied to his support. (il Samuel 
17:27-29.) David chooses to order the 
battle under Joab and Amasa, in the 
wooded country near the Jordan, 
where seasoned troops under exper- 
jenced leaders could move to the great- 
est advantage. David wanted to com- 
mand the army, but Joab and Abishai 
did not want him. They knew what 
would happen if there should be any 
danger to Absalom. The people said 
niece things to him, spoke of his great 





for his sake to deal gently with the 
ungrateful leader of the rebellion. 

The battle was evidertly a rout, as 
it would naturally be with the ables 
commanders and seasoned troops 
against raw recruits headed by a rash, 
hotheaded and conceited young man 
and a comparatively unknown general, 
Amasa, of whom we now hear for the 
first time. It was a great slaughter, 
twenty-thousand men being killed, and 
there was hot haste after the fugi- 
tives. The battle spread over the face 
of all that country, “and the forest de- 
voured more people that day than the 
sword devoured.” 


Absalom in his flight chaneed to 
Meet a detachment of Joab’s division 
of the army. He evidently started to 
flee. Riding upon his mule, perhaps 
the royal mule, he was caught by his 
head, (or his hair, which he wore 
long, and of which both he and all 
Israel were proud) in the branch of an 
eak or terebrinth tree. One of the 
eompany saw him and, as in duty 
bound, ran to tell Joab, and Joab asked 
him why he did not kill him, saying, 
“and I would have given thee ten 
pieces of silver, and a girdle.” But 
the man was too wise for that. He 
knew perfeetly well what David 
thought of Absalom, that while Ahith- 
ophel had counseled that David was the 
man to be killed and not his followers, 
David wanted to save Absalom, even 
though his followers had to be killed. 
He knew also that Joab would have 
put the blame on him, and said: “Then 
thou thyself would have set thyself 
against me.” Joab was not in the 
mood to argue with a maa who pre- 
ferred to be loyal to the king’s wishes 
rather than obey Joab’s commands 
even for a reward. Hence he says he 
can’t stop to talk about it and takes 
three darts and thrusts them through 
the heart of Absalom while he is yet 
alive. Apparently he did not kill him, 
perhaps did not wish to, for it says 
that “ten young men that bare Joab’s 
armor compassed about and smote Ab- 


salom, and slew him.” 
Joab then sounded a retreat. He 
knew that with Absalom dead and 


his body thrown like a beast into the 
gorge and covered with stones to dis- 
honor his memory in the eyes of all 
the people, the rebellion was practi- 
cally at an end. David's grief, a grief 
so great that the returning victors 
seemed as though they were coming tae 
a funeral, Joab’s stern reproof and 
his violent upbraiding, are told in the 
ehapter following. 

What lessons may be learned from 
this? The chapter preeeding gives a 
fine illustration of what an old man 
can do in a great crisis. David had 
evidently been so absorbed in his grief 
that he gave little attention to admin- 
istration and thus laid the foundation 
for Absalom’s rebellion. But when a 
crisis came the old man shows the 
same promptitude, sagacity and wis- 
dom that had characterized him 
through all his early life. David was 
himself again. 

There is a profound lesson for all 
young men in the eareer of Absalom. 
Born in luxury, never eontrolled, vain 
of his unusual beauty of person, 
conceited beyond measure, he is an 
example of what wealth and society 
and absence of control can do for the 
yeupg man. And yet David himself 
was to blame for much of this, to 
blame for having more than one wife, 
to blame for not punishing Amnon, to 
blame for not punishing Absalom for 
the murder of Amnon, to blame for al- 
lowing his affection to rule his judzg- 
ment. 

Another lesson is the neeessity for 
parental eontrol. David apparently 
had no control over Absalom, or over 
any of his children. With so many 
wives with different interests, each 
naturally standing up for her own boy, 
how could he expect to be master? 
This is his complaint in his very last 
words: 

“Verily my house is not so with God; 

Yet he hath made with me an ever- 

lasting covenant, 

Ordered im all things, and sure;”— 

He himself was saved, but not his 
house. 

A lesson whieh we may learn is that 
the capacity for loving involves the 
capacity for suffering. The man who 
has no capacity for loving suffers com- 
paratively little in this world; and by 
the same token has little capacity for 





willineress to». sacrifice for others. It 
usually imrolves more or less vicarious 
suffering. 





It saves a good deal of trouble to make 
sandwiches at neon for children who are 
allowed to “piece” after school Rame- 
kins whieh will hold the left-overs are 
an aid in vsing up scraps. [nstead of 
heating wp a dab here and there, and 
wasting most of it in the process, small 
portions are put in the ramekins, in 
which they are heated in the oven and 
served. If the family is not all served 
with the same remnant, what matter? 











Fashion seeiieimaie 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and aliow all seams. 16 cents each, postpaid. (Mer 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sizn your name and address. 





Our fashion beok, “The Fashion World,” published 
Ineathty. showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent povtpaid fore five cents. Special beek on em- 

dery patterns, ‘K.inbreidery for Kvery Women. 
tiustrating 200 desigus and desertbiug hew stitches 
aer tohe workey price Se per copy. postyaid. Ad- 
dress ali orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Lowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7244—Girls’ 
8, 10 and 12 
materials are used in making this dress. 


Dress—Cut im sizes 6, 
years. Plain and striped 


Skirt—Cut in sizes 
The skirt 


vo. T2ts adies’ 
22 to 32 inches waist me asure. 
is eut in three gores. 

No. 7239—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque—Cut 
in sizes 36, * and 44 inehes bust measure. 
The saeque is cut in one piece, and so 
is the cap. 

No. 7257—Ladies’ 
56, 40 and 44 inches bust measur: 
apron covers the entire dress and can 
be developed in linen, gingham oer ealico. 

No. 7258—Child’s Rompers—Cut im sizes 
2 4 and 6 years. Linen, gingham or per- 
cale can be used for this garment. 


Apron—Cut in sizes 
TI 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
pore 8 paper, on receipt of tem cents for 
each. 














hry courses also, 

preparatory, » priv: ate secre- 

yao teaching courses. 
USSELMAN, Pres. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER fics Sc nus at 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
@gamental. convenient, 
cheap. Easts all 
season. Made of 
: metal, can’t spill or tip 
gn, 7 si = over; will not soil or 
x ' = fnjere anythiag. 


Sold by effective. 
Sold by Deslers, or 
= 6 sent prepaid for $1. 
MAKOLD SOMEES, 100 DeKsid Ave., Brootiyz, B. ¥. 
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The Farmers of America are saving thou- 
6ands of dollars by our 


HOG SOY SYSTEM 


OP SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 














Write for our free book telling of the work 
done on our farms and describing the different 
breeds of hogs. 


Harry Ide, President, Hog-Joy System 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, IIL. (56) 


HOG-JOY HOGS GROW FAST 


HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Only Oiler made without 
valves, cylinders or wheels. 
Can't clog, stick, leak or 
get out of order. Guar- 
anteed 6 years. Uses 
> edicated oil. 

Kills lice: keeps pens an 
yards disinfected. Order one 
or more on free trial today. 


Send No Money 
I pay freight and send 
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NEW IDEA 
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@ PRICES 
tOller $7.75 
2 Oliers 15.00 
@Ollers 28.00 

Freight Paid 


ROWE MFG. CO., 473Liberty St., GALESBURG, ILL 





Make your own posts at odd 
times. tooperate. Special rein- 
forcing aes them last forever. Stop 
ence repairs 
and upkeep 


Haas cement 

post machine 

—most practical 

on market. Sells 

at price every 

armer can afford 

Pays for itself. 
Investigate. 

Haas Post Mach. Co. 
514 Bee Bidg.,Omaha, Neb 





GALLOWAY QUALITY MAINTAINED Z 
And greater price slashes on all other New 
Galloway Sanitary Cream Separator sizes! DE- 
STROY ALL PREVIOUS PRICES! Order 

to 1 _from the 





re GAL. 
ds test against any make or-kind of separator 
even selling for twice as much. A 
DON'T BUY A SEPARATOR Ma. 
until you FIRST rnew separator book and 








Bluffs and Spokane. 
Delivered x. FREE 


ete, natty vd AND SLASHED PRICES! 
GAL. WM. GALLOWAY CO. writ 
on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL 


complet 
Shipped from Chicago, 
5 0 Waterloo, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Council 
SKIM 
AMIN. BOX 293 « © WATERLOO, IOWA | 
= 





SEND NO MONEY but write today for ourbig 

1915 catalog of “ Ranger’® 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 

astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 

to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 

trial without a cent of expense to you. 

you can make money taking orders for bicy. 

cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 

catalog. ‘It’s free. It contains “combination offers” 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest cost, 
Also much useful bicycle a gg forit. , 

irect to you. No one el#e 

LOW FACTORY PRICES can offer such values and 

terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sun- 

Gries without learning what we offer you. Write now. 


ri 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. \ir9 CHICAGO, ILL 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


6 S&S. La Salle St.. Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo. lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 

















An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like information through 
the Farmer in regard to self-feeders 
for pigs. I have a bunch of pigs from 
six to eight weeks old which are con- 
suming a pretty good grain ration. 
Would it be profitable to put these 
pigs on self-feeders containing shelled 
corn and tankage? They have a good 
rape pasture to run on. Corn is 75 
cents per bushel, and tankage $48 per 
ton. What is the best way to get pigs 
accustomed to tankage?” 


If our correspondent gives’ these 
rape-pasture pigs corn in one self- 
feeder and tankage in another, they 


will almost certainly make very rapid 
gains. In fact, we would expect these 
pigs to be ready for market late in 
November or early in December. Now 
the early winter market is generally 
the weakest hog market of the year, 
and it may be that it will pay our 
correspondent to consider carrying 
these pigs along more gradually with 
the idea of marketing them in March 
or April when the market, as a rule, 
is unusually good. Of course, we have 
no definite idea of what the hog mar- 
ket will be next fall and winter, but 
we do know that there seems to be 
ar unusually good pig crop this spring; 
in spite of the loss on the corn fed 
hogs last winter, rather more than the 
average number of sows farrowed this 
spring. We would not be at all sur- 
prised, therefore, to see hog prices 
quite weak for two or three months 
after the first of November. At any 
rate, we would expect prices in the 
early spring to be better than the late 
fall and winter prices. However, 
everyone should make up his own mind 
concerning the market. It is never 
safe to depend altogether on reason- 
ing which has proved good in the past 
for the reason that unusual condi- 
tions are constantly coming up. 

If our correspondent puts these pigs 
on self-feeders of corn and tankage on 
rape pasture they will probably gain 
a pound and a half daily, and be ready 
for market early in the winter. By 
hand-feeding a limited corn ration, he 
can carry these pigs along slowly and 
have them weighing about 130 pounds 
in January of 1916. He could then 
push them along more rapidly, and 
market in March or April. With corn 
prices as our correspondent quotes, 
and with a rather large spring crop, 
we are inclined to favor carrying the 
pigs along slowly, rather than on self- 
feeders. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
feed tankage to spring pigs getting 
corn on rape pasture. Rape is rich 
in bone and muscle building material. 
Nevertheless we are inclined to think 
that it will pay our correspondent to 
feed one-fifth to one-fourth pound of 
tankage per pig daily. He should be 
able to start giving them this amount 
of tankage without any trouble. If he 
plans on getting these pigs on self- 
feeders, we would gradually increase 
the amount of tankage from one-fifth 
of a pound of tankage per head to all 
they will eat, which will probably be 
one-half to two-thirds of a _ pound. 
When they get to eating about one- 
half pound of tankage per head daily, 
he can allow the tankage in one self- 
feeder in connection with corn in 
another self-feeder. 


Self-Fed eesat the Minne- 
sota Station 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The Minnesota experiment station 
has completed two tests in which the 
self feeding of hogs has been compared 
with hand feeding. A third test’ is 
now nearly finished. R. C. Ashby, in 
charge of swine at the station, reports 
results as follows: 

Test No. 1—Three lots of hogs fed 
64 days, from December 22, 1914, to 
February 24, 1915. Hogs weighed 140 


pounds at the beginning and 225 
pounds at the close of the test. Feeds 


used were shelled corn, shorts and 
tankage. 
The self-fed lot consumed 497.55 


pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
and made a daily gain per pig of 1.44 
pounds. The two hand fed lots aver- 
aged 474.47 pounds of feed for 100 
pounds of gain, and made a daily gain 
per pig of 1.38 pounds. 

Test No. 2—Two lots of hogs fed &8 
days, from Februz cy 10 to May 9, 1915. 





The Self-Feeder Question 


ginning, and 200 pounds at the close 
of the test. Feeds used were corn, 
shoris and oil meal. 

The self-fed lot consumed 523.64 
pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
and made a daily gain per pig of 1.04 
pounds. The hand-fed lot consumed 
516.94 pounds of feed for 100 pounds 
of gain, and made a daily gain per pig 
of .9 of a pound. 

Test No. 3—Fall pigs fed from wean- 
ing (December 24, 1914) to a weight 
of 100 pounds (March 23, 1915). Pigs 
weighed 37 pounds each when weaned, 
and the data here given are for 89 
days. Feeds used were shelled corn, 
shorts and tankage. 

The self-fed lot consumed 388.2 
pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain, 
and made a daily gain per pig of .885 
of a pound. The hand-fed lot con- 
sumed pounds of feed for 100 
pounds of gain, and made a daily gain 
per pig of .722 of a pound. 

In all three tests, the self-feeder 
pigs ate more grain per day, and their 
daily gains were somewhat larger. On 
the other hand, the hand-fed pigs pro- 
duced a little more pork for each 
pound of grain consumed. The self- 
feeder, then, gives a little faster gains 
but requires slightly more feed for a 
given gain. 

However, the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion has reported several tests with 
self-feeders, and in every case their 
self-fed hogs seem to have received 
slightly less grain for a given gain. 
For example: Two lots of pigs were 
fed on alfalfa pasture (Towa station) 
in 1913. The self-fed pigs produced 
100 pounds of gain for each 364 pounds 
of grain, while the hand-fed lot re- 
quired 385.4 pounds of grain for each 
100 pounds of gain. 

How much work will the self-feeder 
save? That depends on grain capacity 
of the feeder, but more especially on 
the amount of attention it requires. To 
be successful, the self-feeder must not 
clog or choke, and at the same time it 
must not waste feed. 

A self-feeder three feet long, hav- 
ing a feed hopper on both sides, costs 
from $8 to $15 if well built. If built 
at home, the cost may be reduced. 

Mr. Ashby suggests: Use the self- 
feeder only when you want to use a 
full feed of grain. Don’t think the self- 
feeder will save all the work. Don’t 
use the self feeder for all kinds of 
hogs 
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MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


Self-Feeder Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I have been very much interest- 
ed in the articles published in your 
paper on the hog feeding operations 
at Ames during the past year, I 
thought the work outside of experi- 
ment feeding might be of interest to 
your readers. 

On October 21, 1914, I bought 76 


ea 
shipped to my station. I had three to 
commence with—these shotes were 
just vaccinated, and for the first three 
weeks were fed a, very light ration with, 
out any corn. They had a small Diece 
of rape, one-half acre, to run on and 
received two bushels of oats, 199 
pounds middlings, 20 pounds oil meal, 
and 20 pounds of meat meai made into 
slop. They were fed twice a day, hay. 
ing all the water they wanted. 

On the 10th of November I eom. 
menced to feed them some corn, com. 
mencing with one bushel per day, with 
their oats and slop. I increased their 
corn and cut down on the oats until 
they were eating six bushels of corn 
Then I made a self-feeder for the 
ground feed, using a bin for meat meal 
oil meal and middlings. On Ds cember 
14th I bought a boar. On the 15th of De. 
cember, I shelled my corn and filled 
up my corn bin with a self-feeder jn 
connection. From this time all I dig 
was to see that they had corn and 
meat meal in their feeders. In the 
first part of the feeding they ate quite 
a good deal of the meat meal and mid. 
dlings with their corn, but did not like 
the dry oil meal. January 1, | 
stopped feeding middlings, and gave 
them only the meat meal and shelled 
corn with plenty of water. 

When I first fed them the meat 
meal they consumed quite a lot of 
it, but as the feeding period lengthen. 
ed, they ate less of it until, toward 
the last weeks, they would only eat 
100 pounds in two weeks. The fina] 
result was as follows: 


80 head of pigs and vaccina- 


SROW. cava tense oss oe ei cocccceed 695.60 
1060 bushels of corn......... 578.95 
160 bushels of oats .......... 61.55 
400 pounds of meat meal .... 106.80 
500 pounds middlings ....... 80.00 
1000 pounds of oil meal...... 18.00 
Freight, drayage and shelling 

DOD sss00eueeboensoeae ees 20.00 


_—_. 


Total ...ccccccccccceces $1,061.00 


18 head sold for breeders....$ 220.00 
45 head at market price, net.. 1,077.80 





16 sows and pigs on hand .... 320.9 
1. registered BOAT ...<s.sca « 20.00 
100 DUShels COPN 6 s.060cieeccs 60.00 
BO DUBRCIS ORIG ss0csenesenes 22.00 
200 pounds meat meal ...... 5.30 
$1,725.10 

Total cost and expense.. 1,561.00 
PHOUG: accceawessseossacne 20k 


The 45 head sold gained 260 pounds 
in six months feeding, or nearly one 
and one-half pounds per day. This 
was not a sorted bunch when sold, but 
a clean-up, excepting the sows. 

This was not a good winter to feed 
on account of so much snow, and I 
can only account for the large gain 
made because of a good, dry place to 
feed and sleep in connection with the 
hogs having plenty of feed and water 
at all times. The average weight when 
bought was 80 pounds, and the load 
sold at Sioux City, Ia., weighing 340 
pounds, for $7.35 per cwt. 

E. H. MARTIN. 





grade Hampshire shotes and had them 





Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power { 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 


Appleton Silo Filler will do. 


basis on which to choose a silo filler. 


Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool stee) knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2}4 inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower,on 


APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle, 





Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 432 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. real value. Sent free=w 


Yankton County, South Dakota. 





















Ane = Zz 
FREE book on Silage. 


Explains how siloing doubles 
feed values of crops; describes 
alltypes ofsilos how built.etc, 
full of silage and silo facts 
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SANITARY HOG FOUNTAIN ~ 


SANITARY FEATURES 
(1) Drinking paneasily removed and cleaned. 





(2) Impurities from drinking pan can not get intomain reser- 


voir. No Valves. 
Ask your dealer. 


S. D. HELM MFC. CO. 





1011H Ste, 





Hogs weighed 11z pounds at the be- 


Simple, durable, portable and sanitary. 


If he hasn't it write for our offer. 
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Cream Separator 


Farmer Onswon says: 

“Get a cream separator with every 
partreplaceable. It will keep you 
from buying a new one every few 
years. In my Beatrice all parts 
that can possibly wear out are re- 
placeable. Ht’s a fact that you can 
make practically a mew machine 
out of your old Beatrice for $35.00. 
Think what that means! This is 
not true with other separators. 
When they become very much 
worn you’re up against buying a 
new machine,and thenew machine 
costs you a lot of money. 

“You see, you save at both ends 
onthe Beatrice. First cost is only 
$65 to $85, according to capacity. 
And you can make your machine 
pce aee again, if thatshould 
ve necessary, for $35.00.”’ 





The Beatrice is the separator with 
the double-angle dises. It getsall 
the cream, and you can eleanitin 
two minutes. Send for catalog. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 


Des Moines, I -» Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, N 
Denver, Col, Oklahoma City, Okla., Si ag 








HELPER MIXERS 
MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Jus | 
the machine for putting in | 
your own sidewalk, curb, | 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold om trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors, 


Superior Mfg, So., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, iowa. 
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| test. 


| to mix the milk in the bottles thor- 











| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are Invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 














How One Man Keeps Cow 
Records 


An attempt of Franklin Comstock, 
of Hardin county, lowa, to interest his 
neighbors in a cow testing association 
had failed. For best results, an asso- 
ciation should have at least twenty 
members, and there were not over a 
dozen who were wilting to pay their 
share of the expenses. It was at this 


peint that Mr. Comstock decided to do 
the work himself, and from necessity, 
keep his own reeords. He has been 
doing this for several years until now 


he feels quite independent of what 
others farmers of the community 
would be willing to do. His wife 


keeps the records, and he does his 
own testing twice a month. 

The outfit ineludes a twelve-bottle 
Babcock tester and the material which 
came with it, acid test bottles and 
measuring tubes. The records are en- 
tered in a dowble entry ledger, which 
cost a quarter. There has been no 
other expense except a few cents for 
acid about once a year. The total ex- 
pense for the last five years has been 
approximately $8, including the cost 
of the outfit, which he has left, and 
which is as serviceable as when he 
bought it. The annual cost per cow 
has been less than fourteen cents, but 
the information has been worth several 
hundred dollars to him, and he has 
figures to prove it. The labor required 
to do the testing has not been figured 
in his estimate of the eost, as he eal- 
culates it has not taken any time away 
from his regular work. 

The tests are made on the 15th, and 
the last of each month. Mixed sam- 
ples of the morning’s and night’s milk 
are tested the same day as saved. For 
example, he has a dozen half pint 
eream bottles, in which he saves the 
milk. When a cow is milked in the 
morning, the milk is poured from one 
pail into the weighimg pail to get a 
thorough mixture of the milk, and a 
small quantity of this is placed in one 
of the half pint bottles which bears 
the cow’s name. There is a bottle for 
each cow, and he does the same for 
each one. At night the process is re 
peated, the same quantity of milk from 
each cow being mixed with that which 
was saved in the morning. Both milk- 
ings are weighed, and a note of the 
combined weight made m any kind of 
a book. On the days he weighs and 
samples the milk, he is particular to 
milk at as near the same hour as pos 
sible night and morning. 

After the milk has been separated 
at night and the other chores are out 
of the way, Mr. Comstock makes the 
The whole operation requires 
less than half an hour, and it comes 
only twice a month, or twenty-four 
times a year. He is very particular 


oughly before drawing the sample to 
be tested. 

One page in the ledger is allowed to 
eaeh cow, her name being written on 
the title line. Immediately under this 
is stated the date she freshened, and 
the date she is expected to calve 
again. Entries are made in the led- 
ger twice a month from notes taken 
during the weighings and testings. 
For example, suppose a certain cow 
gives 24 pounds of milk on the 15th 
of the month, amd that it tests 42 
per eent fat. He multiplies the 24 
pounds by 15 to get the amount pro- 
duced during the first 15-day period, 
which would be 360 pounds. Then 
this 360 pounds is multiplied by 4.2 
per cent to get the amount of fat pro- 
duced, which would be in this case 
15.12 pounds. Each cow’s production 
for the 15-day period is figured in the 
same way. At the end of the month 
another weighing and testing is done. 
The total for the last period is figured 
the same way as the tota! for the first 
period. Ail entries im the book are 
totals for the number of days between 
testings. 

At the end of the year, which in Mr. 
Comstock’s plan is the first of March, 
he adds the total milk and the total 
fat for each cow. He has practically 
the same information that he would 


a cow testing association organized. 
While he aims to feed each cow in pro- 
portion to her yield, he does not at- 
tempt to keep individua! feed records. 
He says he can estimate the profit or 
loss quite accurately from his produc- 
tion figures. The feed is charged 
against the dairy as a whole, and not 
against individual cows, and the same 
plan is followed with the creamery 
ehecks. 

The idea of keeping individual cow 
records is simply to find out the rela- 
tive production of each cow. If a cow 
has a high record, he knows he has fed 
that cow more, because of her heavy 
yield during the year, and he _ also 
knows that a cow whose record is 
small has not cost quite so much. 
While it would be interesting to know 
the food cest for each animal, Mr. 
Comstock believes the detail work 
would be too much bother and of not 
enough value to pay him. He takes it 
for granted when a cow does not pro- 
duce more than 225 pounds of fat that 
he can not afford to feed her another 
year. Many of his cows did not make 
the 225 pounds of fat the first year he 





concluded his test, but now the aver- 
age is nearer the 300 pound mark, and 
in a few more years he hopes to have 
the standard even higher. 

Mr. Comstock judges a cow more by 
her yield of fat than he does by the 
weight of the milk. The cream goes 
to a créamery, where the only thing 
paid for is butter fat. Knowing this, 
he would give the preference to a cow 
which would give him 300 pounds of 
fat im 6,000 pounds of milk to the one 
that gave him only 280 pounds of fat 
in 7,000 pounds of milk. He says @ 
study of these individual cow records 
has taught him many lessons. One of 
them is to dispose of the calves from 
the low record cows, and to raise the 
ones from the high fat yielders. He 
says there is no reason why any far- 
mer can not do the same as he has 
done. If there are enough farmers in- 
terested in a cow association to sup- 
port the expenses, Mr. Comstock’s 
recommendation is to go ahead and 
organize one, and if there are not 
enough, then, he says, for each one 
interested to go ahead and do the 
work on his farm individually. 





Silver's 


New Beater Feed 


So far as feeding the eutter 
is concerned you do not need 


Saves a Man 








“Ohio” 


TheLogical 
Silo Filler 
Ever Since 
Silos were 





a man to watch the 1915 model 
*Ohio.”’ “You can throw the 
largest bundles of corn on the 
traveling feed table, and without fmr- 
ther attention they are carried for- 
ward and forced through the machine. 
As a labor saver, here is the great- 
est device ever applied to silo fillers 
simce the self-feed table was origi- 
mated by the “Ohio” years ago. It’s 
another demonstration of “Ohio’’ 
leadership. Then there is our fa- 
mous direct drive which carries drive 
Pulley, knife cylinder, and power- 
ful fan all on one shaft—saves pow- 
er— simplifies construction avoids 
breakage possibilities. No one has 
ever approached the simplicity of our 
friction reverse—not a gear tooth 
ehanges mesh. And our single lever 
control, famous Bull-Dog-Grip feed 
rollers and non-explosive blower. 


Write Teday for Booklet 

Silver’s Ohio is madein five popular 
sizes to fit amy need or any purse. 
100 to 300 toms a day. 6toJ}Sh.p. 
Blows to any height silo—cuts all 
silage making crops—suitable for pit 




















The Silver 
308 Broadway, Salem, Q. 


SINVERS OHIO 





“Modern Silage Methods” 
—264 pages—mailed fcr 
ten cents, cots er stamps. 


_\ 


silos by removing 
converted into a shredder. 


blower—easily 





PATENTED 
SPEED 650 TO 700 
AN REVOLUTIONS PER MIN , 
pT P 
( 
> itt j . . 














Guaranteed free 
fram defecta for 
life of machine. 










9 to-day it will by its own actions prove 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., Box 166 Springfield, @. 


Ensilage Cutters and 
Silo Fillers with Blower 


Cutting aratus and Blow 

STEER (eee fee er 
Especially designed for steam pewor and 
= extraordinarily heavy work. Steel is 
known to be strongertham cast iron. The 
Boss is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 
special made machine for fittry sitos. je have 
manufactured the Ross for 66 years, and 











its superiority. Write for catalog. 
We also manufacture the Ross Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Sile. 

















23k Michigan Street 








ALF ALFA GOOD recieaned, not irrigated 
5, JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans... have got had he succeeded in getting | 


embody more labor-saving and money-mak- .. FREE BOOK—We will send youa 


Se free book that explains and pict- 
AQ ures the complete Freeman fine 


yeer. Simplicity andstrength personified, 100% efficiency 
THE S. FREEMAN & SONS CO. 


Racine, Wis. 
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Millet 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish information about millet. 
When is the best time to sow? Should 
it be seeded earlier for a seed crop 
than for hay? What variety is best? 

How much should be sown per acre? 

How much hay does it usually yieid? 

How much seed is an average yield 

per acre? How does the hay compare 

with clover and timothy in feeding 
value?” 

There are at least half a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of millet, and there is 
considerable difference in their habits 
of growth. The best known millets 
are common millet, Hungarian millet, 
and German millet. Over most of the 
corn belt common millet may be sown 
for hay as late as the third week in 
July. Hungarian millet takes just a 
little longer to mature than common 
millet, and had best not be seeded 
later than the second week in July. 
German millet is much ranker growing 
than either common or Hungarian mil- 
let and takes longer time to mature. 
It had best not be seeded later than 
the middle of June. For seed common 
and Hungarian millets may be sown 
any time during June while German 
millet is the best put in late in May 
or early in June. As to the variety to 
grow, we have but little choice. If 
the ground can be got into shape early, 
we would use the German _ millet. 
After the middle of June, however, we 
would use either the Hungarian or 
common millet. 

The yield of millet hay varies great- 
ly with the variety, soil conditions, and 
the climate. Ordinarily we would ex- 
pect a yield of two or three tons of 
hay per acre or a little less than sor- 
ghum. The seed yield also varies 
greatly. At the Ontario agricultural 
college they received as a five-year 
average 45 bushels of Hungarian 
millet per acre. Ordinarily, however, 
we would look on 25 bushels of seed 
per acre as nearer the average. 

For hay millet should be seeded 
the rate of four pecks per acre, but for 
seed one or two pecks is generally con- 
sidered enough. It is best to drill in 
for seed, but for hay it may be broad- 
casted. Millet should be cut for hay 
after the heads appear, but before the 
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time the injection is made if abscesses | is danger of cholera spreading from 


and blood poisoning are to be avoided. | hogs so treated. To avoid this, the NO. More 
It is really impossible to properly | hogs should be isolated and all pos- 

clean a hog that has just come out of | sible care exercised to avoid carry- 
a hog wallow or from a_ feed lot, | ing infection to hogs not immune. It 
where mud is from a few to several | is also well to separate those hogs to 
inches thick. A day or two before | be treated from hogs vaccinated dur- 
treatment, hogs should be put in a dry | ing previous years, as occasionally it 
pasture, lot, or shed recently cleaned | develops that those hogs that were 





and disinfected. supposed to be immune were not and 
. . . . -o 7 7 "°c 
After vaccination, it is again very loss follows. . 
important that the hogs be kept in rhrifty hogs with good housing, 


clean quarters for 24 to 36 hours. | Proper bedding and wholesome feed- 
Where the hog, just vaccinated, is | ing may be very safely immunized 
turned out and allowed to go to a| against cholera, ae 
wallow-hole or wade around in a mud- 4 W. E. SIMONSEN. 
dy lot, infection will enter the needle lowa State College. 

hole and cause many abscesses or VACCINATE 
even death by blood poisoning. Where 


lots and pens are muddy, a shed which Plant Potatoes On Old — 


nrtiege-aen peso: _alaaealiaaaaaad Comal BLACKLECOIDS © 


The 2) vive € y j ic - 9 
sl ihe al ig ae. d See gee To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
eer are ggeedll = vigadeas Paap cs a Beinn “I noticed that most of your readers 
of moderate quality. The feed and 


: recommend planting potatoes only for 

xercise shot e such as ge e - ie 

omnes hn Ppechns Msg é Saag oe two or three years in succession on BLACKLECOIDS 
a see tl age pO ¥ * "i ~ “A the same ground. I have an acre on saan scare 
hci incen ies ae ee ee ee which I have planted potatoes for over 





and save the animals, 


no corn to hogs for two or three weeks 


5 Snctagag een Oat ° my 50 years and have never yet failed to are 
afte accinég . ats are ¢ »X- F ai ; ; 

< a : : raise a fairly good crop, while on fresh ! 

cy ay e sy a) *S t Ss 1 > a4 . - , i} ! 

cellent feed for hogs this time, and | pround I have failed very often.” | EASIEST 


their use is advisable. However, too 
sudden and complete change of feed 


W. H. LAIRD. yi SAFEST 


Pike County, Illinois. 





may cause some derangement of the F | | SUREST. 

digestive organs. } 
Especial attention should be given M 

ton special attention should be given | Protection for Smoked Meat | § jj |) J) _ Used and endorsed 


everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 


after vaccination. Considerable loss | To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

follows vaccination of hogs in the fall Please publish for the benefit of 
or winter when they have not suffi-| “An Iowa Farmer’, that when he 
cient protection against cold, damp- | smokes the ham, shoulders and bacon, 

















ness and drafts. Numerous reports | if he will powder well with borax, he | Hy) sist. . 
are received in the fall after the first | will not be troubled with ‘‘bacon bee- . Write us for circulars 
real cold spell, stating that hogs are | tles”, bugs or green flies. We have describing Blackleg and 
dying after treatment, when the cause | used this for several years, and have f telling how to prevent 
of the hogs dying at this time is undue | no trouble. e it. 
exposure. In many instances the hogs J. W. LOUDEN. 
have not been supplied with bedding, Illinois. , PARKE, DAVIS & C0. 
gr ne others, the houses are open yet, | = — i Department of Animal Industry, 
as for summer use. | , 
P | LOSSES SUREL RE BT: 

Hogs that are excessively fat are | BLACK by Cutter’s —, oe DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 

not as good risks for vaccination as priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 


| Western stockmen, because they 


are hogs in a medium-fleshed condi- | protect where other vaccines fail. 
tion. | EG pie? cag Pg — testimonials. 
y j : : iL ose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 ————— =a= 
When shotes or pigs are heavily in- 50- dose pkge. Blackleg Pills < 00 
fested with worms, vaccination may | FP eany iniector. but Cotter's best. MINERA In use 


The superiority of C atter products is due to over 15 
ae Sesialaee ees: is Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. om 
is not diseased, it is advisable to re- | The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ill. 1 ies UND 
’ yp 





result in considerable loss. If the herd | years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 
move intestinal parasites and feed | — 


liberally for some time until animals | 





The simultaneous treatment may 





seeds have begun to form. The feed- 
ing value of the hay is much the same 
as timothy although it is generally | 


not considered equal to timothy for 
the reason that it occasionally causes 
kidney trouble in horses when fed as 
the only roughage. 


are brought into a state of thrift. | 
| 
| 








cause sickness or even death in a 
few instances. For this reason there | 





ree 
$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or mony 
ba Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


wiNeRAL ‘HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


Jerrey HaweR!! NARY 


seno1o» COLLEG 


ACCREDITED So TEE, CATALOG Tf 




















Care of Hogs Before and 


After Vaccination 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The importance of proper care of 
hogs during the day or two previous 
and for two or three weeks after 
vaccination is seldom fully appreciat- 
ed. The results following the vaccina- 
tions of hogs depends largely upon the 
care and condition of the hogs at the 
time of treatment. Many of the un- 
desirable results following vaccination 
are caused by the conditions under 
which the hogs are kept. 

The following points should’ be 
borne in mind in any work of this 
nature: 

1. An animal stands the excitement 
and shock of an operation better if 
the intestinal tract is comparatively 
empty. 

2. The body of an animal to be 
operated upon should be as clean as 
possible to have it. 

3. An animal should be well nour- 
ished in order that it may respond to 
the stimulus of vaccination and pro- 
duce the desired immunity in its sys- 
tem. 

4. Proper housing is’ essential, 
especially when the weather is damp 
and cold. Hogs recently vaccinated 
show a greater tendency to pneumonia 
than do hogs not recently vaccinated. 

Hogs should be given little or no 
feed at the last two feeding times be- 
fore vaccination. Hogs that are full 
of feed at the time they are handled 
are more subject to accidents during 
handling, and may also be decidedly 
depressed for some time after. 

To prevent abscesses where serum is 
injected, great care is exercised in 
the making and handling of the serum 
to avoid infection entering it. —s 
hog must also be clean then at the 








OO EERE e Rea Laat abe Phiseceteseetes 


Earn One of the Big Places in the Seaton World| 


During the School Year, 1915-16 


Drake University 


Will Offer Added Courses in 
Business Administration and Commerce Law 


Here are extracts from a letter from a Drake man, discussing a Drake man, received June 2d. 
“‘Last night I delivered an address in Syracuse, New York, under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. Mr, neseee------ 
J organizing classes in Salesmanship and Personal Efficiency in Syracuse, Rochester and Utica. I have recently offered 


Bis seasentennacs ------ $2,000 a year, but he prefers to work on a commission basis. If you have any other such men in 
Drake Unive rsity I shall be glad to engage them, and if they can do what Mr. ..................-- ...-- can do after being with us 
one year, 1 will hire twenty-five of them at $2,000 a year. Of course DknoOwW that MiP. cc worked his way 
through school by selling things and teaching other men how to sell.’ 


The writer of this letter studied the political and mental sciences in Drake University, fitting himself for the place he 
has earned as one of the world’s experts in selling. The man discussed graduated from Drake in 1914. 

In addition to the courses which helped to prepare these men for business efficiency, Drake will add during 1915-16, 
Business Law, Principles of Accounting, Advanced Accounting, Insurance, Factory Organization and Administration, 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange, Railroad Organization and Rates, Foreign Trade and Economic Geography. These 


studies, with the courses in the political science department, with certain studies from the Law Department added enable 
Drake to offer a comprehensive business education. For catalogue address 


HILL M. BELL, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 


























FARMER June 25, 1915 
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Poultry Department 


rs are invited to contribute their ex- 














ay Sar is department. Questions relating to 
Dealt will be ebeerfully answered. 
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Feeding Poults 
A Kentucky subscriber writes: 

“| wish to know just how to start 
little poults. I lose most of mine from 
diarrhea; some from lice. I _Wwant 
to know just how much feed to give at 
a meal and how often. Is it better to 
yse a prepared chick feed rather than 
poiled eggs or bread cooked thorough- 
ly? If so, what brand of chick feed? 
How many spoons a day to a dozen 
poults? My poults will hatch in just 
ene week.” 

lf this subscriber had given her full 
address, we could have sent her an 
answer by the time her poults hatched. 
When this issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
reaches her, the poults will be several 
weeks old. 

To start little poults right, you 
should begin by treating the hen that 
povers the eggs for lice every week, 
giving a thorough treatment when the 
poults are hatched. Put a very little 
salty grease on the top of each poult’s 
bead, about the vent, and at the base 
of the feathers in the wing. Very, very 
thick cream will answer the same pur- 
pose. Don’t feed for 48-60 hours—just 
keep the little things warm and dry. 
Then give each poult a little freshly 
soured milk through a medicine drop- 
per, and a little stale bread squeezed 
out of sweet milk and spread on a 
clean board. When each has picked a 
little of this, remove it. A couple of 
hours later, sprinkle a teaspoonful of 
any good chiek food on the board; 
mixing with it a little charcoal and 
the best of grit if eharcoal and grit 
are not in the prepared food. Feed 
five times a day the first week, about 
a teaspoonful to the meal, and remove 
every bit of food Ieft after ten min- 
utes. The second day add to the ra- 
tion onions chopped fine, or dandelion 
leaves. As the poults get stronger, 
eonfine the hen and let them run on 
fresh ground, moving the hen each day, 
and digging up the ground. Do not 
let them run in the ehicken yard. Give 
drinking water in such a way that 
they can neither get in it to soil it, or 
to wet themselves. If they show traces 
of diarrhea, dig dandelion roots, and 
make a tea with the roots and leaves, 
giving this tea to drink, cold, to the 
poults instead of water. Keep char- 
coal and grit before them all the time. 

With poults there should be a con- 
stant watchfulness to prevent lice and 
mites. 

Feed what they will eat up clean in 
ten minutes as they grow older. A 
strawberry bed is a fine place to raise 
little poults; they need to run on fresh 
ground or ground that has grown a 
crop since the chickens ran over it. 
Confine the poults until the grass is 
dry, but don’t try to shut them up on 
a board floor—let them have limited 
range with the chicken hen confined; 
if the turkey hen mothers them, she 
may safely take them when the grass 
is dry, but they should be rounded up 
and cooped each evening, or at least 
located and fed a little to encourage 
home coming. 


White Rocks From Barred 


A subseriber writes: 
“Last year, as in previous years, we 





bought eggs for hatching of a good 
Strain of Barred Rocks, and saved 
roosters of these eggs for our own use. 


This year we have hatched out five 
White chickens from what we think 
2re pure bred Barred Rock chickens. 


We have been raising nothing but this 
kind of ehiekens for the past six years 
and have introduced new blood every 


year. I can not understand why there 
are any white chicks, as we live so 
far from any neighbors I am very posi- 
tive they have not been mixed in that 
Way. We had one white chick hatch 
last year.” 

These white chicks are sports from 
the Barred Rocks—the White Ply- 
mouth Rock breed as it is today orig- 
inated in just this way. The Barred 
tendencies were fixed im Subscriber’s 
chickens by one line of breeding, in 
those he bought by another. If the 
new blood each year came from as 
Many different yards or strains, the 
caly common tendency alt of the 
Strains would be apt to have would be 





that of throwing white sports, and 
when these blood lines are _ united, 
white chicks will be hatched in the 
purest of flocks. The advocates of 
line breeding claim that the only way 
to prevent undesirable out crosses is 
by limiting the number and the ten- 
dencies of the ancestors the chicks 
may hark back to. 





Long Distance Diagnosis 


If answers to queries are to be of 
any value, along with the questions 


asked should be given some symptoms 
on which to base the diagnosis. Long 
distance diagnosis when the care, feed 
and condition of the fowls is given is 
fairly accurate, but with nothing more 
to base an opinion on than the follow- 
ing letter, no more incomplete than 
many others, the editor’s opinion can 
be little more than guess work: 

“Can you let me know through your 
paper what is the matter? I have 25 
Wyandotte hens, three males. My 
neighbors have 2 males. All the chick- 
ens run together. My chicks are too 
weak to hatch out; they are pipped 
for a day, then die in the shell. Wilf 
you kindly Iet me know what is the 
trouble?” 

The writer does not say how many 
hens the neighbors have; if they have 
25 also, the annoyance of five males 
running with 50 hens would be bad 
for the flock, although such a condition 
should not affect the chicks that have 
strength enough to pip the shell. Some 
shells are so hard the chicks can not 
break them; again the breeding stock 
may have been weak, and the chicks 
lack vitality to break the shell. Some- 
times the atmospheric conditions are 
responsible for chicks dead in the 
shell—especially if the hen is set in 
a stuffy hen house. Hens should be 
set in a cool place in warm weather, 
and if the heat is extreme, the ground 
about the nest should be flushed with 
water the last week of incubation. If 
the eggs are in the incubator, they 
may be dipped in warm water the 18th 
day. When eggs in the incubator pip 
without hatching, wring a flannel 
cloth out of very hot water, cover the 
eggs, and close the incubator—the 
chicks will hatch under the flannel if 
the trouble is dryness of the mem- 
brane or toughness of shell. Examine 
the chicks; if the yolk is entirely ab- 
sorbed, and the navel closed, the 
trouble is with the shell; otherwise it 
is in the breeding stock or incubation. 


The Package or the Goods 


Some people believe that the pack- 
age is of little importance—the goods 
inside the package is what counts; 
others believe the package is of great 
importance, the goods inside the pack- 
age need be but fair. We believe that 
good goods—in this case, eggs—de- 
serve a good package, and that both 
count. The eggs-for-hatching season 
is practically over. One thing it has 
taught us is that money spent for neat- 
ly printed labels and stickers is well 
spent. A basket of eggs neatly put 
up, with a clean muslin sewed over 
the top and an attractive sign—“‘Eggs 
for Hatching from So and So”; “Han- 
dle With Care”—interests the express 
agents who handle it—predisposes the 
customer in its favor, and prompts 
them to take better care of eggs con- 
sidered by the breeder of sufficient 
value to deserve especial attention. 

The buyer is glad to earry such a 
basket of eggs on a crowded street 
car—he would be ashamed to have a 
dirty basket, clumsily packed in his 
bands. 

The advertising value of a_ well 
packed basket of eggs is worth to the 
breeder more than the labels cost. We 
advise our poultry breeders to provide 
themselves next year with good labels, 
as well as attractive letter heads and 
envelopes. 

We believe, too, that it pays to en- 
close with the eggs a printed slip of 
directions. We usually send such @ 
letter with eggs that are shipped. Re- 
cently we sold some eggs by ‘phone, 
and feeling that all the information 
had been given by ’phone, omitted the 
letter. 

An anxious voice ealled to us on 
the receipt of the eggs: 

“I am a neighbor of Mr. So. and So, 
who bought some eggs for hatching 
from you,” the voice said. “In his 
basket of eggs was a written state- 
ment, telling him what the eggs were, 
there wasn’t a line in mine; I feel 








quite anxious about it—did you send 
me eggs from your silver cup win- 
ners?” 

Other people probably have _ this 
Same desire for a label on their pur- 
chases; the label is easily had, and if 
backed, as it should be, by the reputa- 
tion of the breeder, it stands for 
square dealing. 

A poultry jobber speaking of this 
desire for printed matter, said: 

“if I give them plenty of  liter- 
ature, the eggs I send needn’t be 
much; give the average buyer eggs 
that hatch twelve out of thirteen, and 
replace the thirteenth egg, and they 
will swear by you no matter what qual- 
ity of chicks they get.” 

His was an extreme statement, but 
there is no question in our mind con- 
cerning the advertising value of good 
packages for shipping eggs, good 
crates for shipping stock, and labels 
which do the stock and the breeder 
justice. 





Early Culling 


We can not cull early hatehed birds 
at the age for broilers and friers with- 
out the risk of sending our most prom- 
ising birds to market, if we judge by 
the shape and size only. Some of the 
most ungainly fries have developed 
into the best shaped cockerels and pul- 
lets, but because we want to give the 
early birds the best possible chance 
for development, we must cull all the 
early detected undesirables as soon 
as possible. Do not keep a green eyed 
bird of the bay-eyed breeds. It seems 
at times as if the very birds that show 
the best shape, and are the most typi- 
cal of the breed are birds that have a 
defect which disqualifies, and one is 
tempted to hold them, but there is 
more profit in selling at the frying 
age at twenty-five to thirty cents a 
pound than later on at less money, 
not to mention the incidental profit 
to the birds that are kept over for 
show and breeding. 

We would sell birds with crooked 
backs, or breast bones, with twisted 
beaks, and spikeless combs. Just as 
soon as we could be convinced that a 
bird was not of strong constitution, 
we would send it to market. Chickens 
grow so fast that the brood eoop be- 
comes too crowded for health in a 
short time. Give plenty of room, 
plenty of fresh air, and sell all the 
— while the price is at its 

est. 


‘Runnin’ Around Raw” 


“Rose Pastor Phelps Stokes,” says 
the Washington Post, “in an address 
on behalf of a country-week charity, 
told a quaint story. 

“*A little slum girl’, she said, ‘stood 
for the first time in her life in a barn- 
yard—a genuine old-fashioned  barn- 
yard, with its ricks, its lazy cows, its 
plows and harrows and what-not. The 
slum child drank it all in. delightedly, 
then gasped, half to herself: 

“*An’ jest look at the chickens—all 
runnin’ around raw.’” 








A well dressed man, driving a good 
horse and wagon, says the Reliable 
Poultry Journal, drove up to a farm 
house in eastern Connecticut, asked to 
see the farmer, and introduced himself 
as a board of health imspector. He 
showed a badge of some kind pinned 
onto his vest, half under his coat, and 











asked to look over the farmer’s poul- 
try. He said that he was detailed ip 
inspect the poultry throughout that 
county. The farmer took the bogus 


inspector out to the pouitry yards, and 
after looking over the floek for a few 
minutes, Mr. Inspector told the farm- 
er that a serious disease was getting a 
foodhold among his birds, that those 
evidently diseased must be culled out 
and destroyed, and that he would take 
them away with him and cremate 
them. The farmer actually assisted 
in catching the birds the inspector 
pointed out as diseased, some twenty- 
six or twenty-eight being caught and 
loaded into the wagon. Then the sleek 
ehap drove off with them. After a few 
hours’ ruminating, the farmer began to 
be suspicious, some telephoning was 
done, a detective was put on the case, 
but it was too late; the chap had driv- 
en over the line into Rhode Island and 
sent the birds to Providence to mar- 
ket. 





In a report of the poultry conven- 
tion at Amherst, Massachusetts, Mau- 
rice F. Delano says, in the Reliable 
Poultry Journal: 

“The house that has been found the 
most desirable for the Amherst eli- 
mate is one that would he desirable in 
any climate, in my opinion. The rooms 
for one hundred birds are twenty feet 
square, and the rodf is double pitched, 
a short pitch to the south and a longer 
pitch to the north. The roosts along 
the north wall are protected by heavy 
mortar board and by the lower roof in 
that part, so that the birds are com- 
fortable through severe weather. The 
muslin curtains on the front go within 
thirty inches of the floor, and the two 
middle sections are never closed, win- 
ter or summer. By a very ingenious 
arrangement each large pen can be cut 
into four smaller pens for breeding op- 
erations and small matings in the 
spring. The movable partitions are 
stored overhead in tpe off season. The 
first building of this type erected was 
one for a single flock of birds. Since 
then there have been two long build- 
ings erected having five pens each, and 
these buildings, with numerous colony 
houses and growing coops, complete 
the present accommodations for full- 
grown birds.” 








Use “‘Black Ferricap”’ for 
Chicken Cholera 


For sale by all druggists at 75 cents per pound or 
maiied direct upon receipt of price. Prepared only 
by R. H. MILLER, Chemist, Algona, Iowa. 

We want every reader of 
this paper to know the safe 


I RE shipping qualities of the 


Diamond Egg Box. Send this ad with your name 
and address, we’ll send you a 12-egg size for trial. 
DIAMOND BOX MFG. CO., 261 No. 2nd’ St., Mianeapolls, Mine. 
POULTRY. 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £20515, 01.0; 2. 


8.00. & J. GABDNER, Russell, lowe. 














ABY CKICKS—High class Single Comb 
White Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lows. 





1UT rates. White Rocks, Fishel strain, eggs $1.25 
thirty, $1.75 fifcy, 63.00 hundred. White View 
Poultry Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, Iowa. 





§ es Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks dt- 
rect. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per15; flock 
$5.00 hundred. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 





YAWN and White Indian Runner ducks, $1.25 each. 
Eggs—i5, $1.00; 50, $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, 
Tracy, lowa. 





wr Wyandotte eggs, two dollars per fifty. I. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





‘ ©. R. I. Beds, Tompkinsstrain. Write for cir- 
7. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humbeidt Co., Ia. 
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Tinkham Bros: [ide-Mill 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
A BOAT-LOAD OF GIRLS 





thy 
| 
| BY J. T 
nd « t dam £6 into politics. 

Crowbar aid log chain mea res had so 
far failed The injunction business had 
fallen through. Strenuous but futile ef- 
fort had likewise been made, as the 
brothers learned, to have it indicted as a 
nuisance by a grand jury. 

So now Tammoset and Dempford were 
clamoring to have it abolished by statute. 

The next election of presentatives to 
the state legislature to turn upon 
this important question. All other issues 
were to be sunk, and no candidates coun- 
t inced who were not pledged to ‘‘some 
measure for promoting the free naviga- 


tion of our beautiful river.” 

An act defining navigable streams 
terms broad enough to cover our 
Tammoset is what we demand, and 
we bound to have. co it, 
of and Dempford! Who 
carry our banner the coming year?” 

The local newspaper furnished a good 
many paragraphs of this sort, which the 
Tinkham brothers read with amusement 
and cut out for their scrap book. 

And the tide-mill was still going. 

Business was good The pin wheels, 
rocket sticks, and other wooden fixtures 
were finished and delivered to Cole & 
Company, to be manufactured into fire- 
works for the “glorious Fourth.” From 
dolls’ carriages, the brothers advanced to 
baby carriages; and Lute was inventing 
an improved seed sower, of which he got 
a hint while watching the farmers at 
their work. 

The boat was also completed and 
launched, and named the ‘‘Letty,” and 
on a still evening, just at sunset, Letty, 
with Mart and Rush and Rupe, made a 
trial trip in it on the lake. They floated 
under the overhanging trees; they landed 
to pick ferns and wild flowers; even Letty 
tried her hand at the oars; and all agreed 
that no better boat ever sailed on a love- 
lier sheet of water. 

And now, in the 


in 
beloved 
what 
voters 
shall 


are Look 


Tammoset 


the 

in 
than 
on river 


fine June weather, 
widow spent many an hour with Letty 
the willow tree, and enjoyed more 
one enchanting row, at sundown, 
and lake. 

The Tinkhams were beginning to be re- 
spected. Mrs. Tinkham went to church 
in her wheel chair, with Lute and Letty, 
and the minister called on her. 

“Perhaps he expected to convert 
from the evil of your ways in 
ing a d-d-dam,” said Lute. 

But the conversion was on the 
side. “I found her a remarkably 
gent, fine-spirited woman," the 
was reported as saying. ‘As for the 
question, she is in the right from her 


you 
maintain- 


other 
intelli- 
parson 
mill 
point 


of view. She has a very interesting fam- 
fiy.”” 

Then the wife of a prominent physi- 
cian called. ‘‘Partly in the way of busi- 
ness, | suppose,’’ Mrs. Tinkham smilingly 
explained to her children. “We are nat- 
urally looked upon as the doctor's pos- 
sible patients.” 


The mill troubles had kept the younger 
children from entering school. But since 
the rebuilding of the dam—admired as a 
heroic feat even by its enemies—the ac- 
quaintance of Rupe and Rod had been 
sought by neighboring boys not in the 
club. Their popularity now extended even 
to Tammoset village, where the capture 
of Buzrow melted many hearts. 

Then what a day it was when Tilly 
Loring came up from Dempford in a boat, 
at flood-tide, with three other girls, 
stopped at the mill, and inquired of Rush 
—who went out to them, with joyful trep- 
idation—if Letty was at home. 

Letty was at home. He made the boat 
fast to the platform, and steadied it while 
they got out. And what a happy, foolish, 
blushing boy he was, in his paper cap, 
with paint on his hands, which he awk- 
wardly wiped on his workman's frock, 
and yet did not dare offer, by way of 
help, to one of those light-footed, dis- 
embarking girls! 

He was not afraid of Miss Loring. Oh, 
no! Nor of her friend, Sarah Ball, whom 
he had seen with her once or twice in the 
city. But there was something about the 
other two girls which made him almost 
think they regarded him as a joke. 

A dazzling vision of one of them had 
appeared to him before in that old mill. 
How well he remembered the charming 
Syl Bartland, who had brought her broth- 
er’s message! The other was her com- 
panion of that day, whom he did not see, 
and who was so piqued at having missed 
seeing him. 

If Rush had known how much they had 
talked of him and his brothers and their 
exploits, and how nervously eager, yet 


half afraid, Miss Mollie Kent had been to 

















meet him, he would have why 
the looked so amusingly is of 
hidder fun, and he, too, have 
wanted to laugh. 

Tilly Loring took her companio1 up 
the path over the bank, and then what 
little screams ag kisses and joyful ex- 
elamations there ere, as Letty met them 
at the door! . 

They were not gone long. They could 
Stay but five minutes, the said. But 
Letty would not let them off so She 
took them to the seats in the willow tree, 
after they left the house; and the charm 
of the place or of their own society was 
such that there they remained for at least 
half an hour longer, making a picture to 
the eyes and music to the ears of the 
boys behind the open windows of the 
mill. 

The mill was not going, and if the 
brothers had stopped hammering they 
might have heard every word that was 
said. They were, indeed, tempted to list- 
en, when the talk grew lively and loud 
on the subect of the Argonauts and the 
dam. 

“Well, IL vow!" exclaimed Lute, ‘‘that 
sister of the late c-c-commodore actually 
stands up for 'em.”’ 

“Was it she who said the most of 'em 
are good fellows and want only what is 
right?’ Mart asked. ‘‘Well! that may: be 
so, but they’ve an odd way of showing 
7” 

tush wouldn't believe it was Miss Bart- 


land who said it. But Lute was sure. 

“The r-r-rest,”” he insisted, ‘‘are all on 
our side. I’m confident they are. I g-g- 
guess Tilly has talked ’em over.’’ 

At length the girls left the tree, and 
Letty took them into the mill to appeal 
to her brothers on some point in dispute 
and to show where Buzrow had been 
caught. 

Once in the mill, 


they became interest- 


ed in other things. Rush was painting a 
doll’s carriage; and Syl Bartland, with 
the prettiest arch smile, asked him to 
explain how the wheels were made— 
merely to make him talk for Mollie Kent, 
he half believed. 

Then some of Lute’s toys attracted at- 
tention, one especially which he was at 
work on at the time. 

He called it a water giass. It was like 


a big tunnel, two feet long, except that 
the smaller end was shaped to fit a pair 
of and in the large end a disk of 
plain glass was fitted. On one side was a 
handle. 

It was not exactly a toy, he said, and 
he was not making it to sell. It was for 
use in examining objects beneath the sur- 
face of the water. 

“Plunge the glass below the r-r-ripples 
and reflections,” he explained, ‘“‘then shut 
out the light from this other end as you 
look in, and you'll be ast-t-tonished to 
find how distinctly you can see objects 
at the b-b-bottom, even of a deep pond.” 

“It's nothing but a toy, after all,” said 
Syl Bartland. ‘I didn't know young men 
eared for toys!” 


eyes, 


She laughed. Lute smiled behind his 
spectacles, and said, simply, ‘‘P-p-per- 
haps!"" not deeming it expedient to ex- 


plain further what the ‘‘toy’’ was for. 

He had lately hung a little bell under 
his work bench, and had connected with 
it a copper wire running down under the 
mill floor, and extending the whole length 
of the mud-sill in such a way that any 
tampering with the foundations of the 
dam would instantly give a signal tinkle. 
The water glass was designed for the oc- 
casional rapid examination of this wire, 
to see that it remained in place. 

A toy, indeed! But whether it was to 
prove useful or not in providing against 
the machinations of the Argonauts, it 
was destined soon to serve a more seri- 
ous purpose, little suspected now by the 
laughing Syl, or even by Lute himself. 

The brothers, especially Lute and Rush, 
were a little nervous under the fire of 
the visitors’ bright eyes. But their dif- 
fidence became them well; they could 
hardly have appeared to better advan- 
tage in swallow-tail coats, at a ball, than 
they did there in the mill, with their 
simple, modest manners, ‘and in their 
working-day clothes. What a quaint, un- 
pretending, noble fellow was Mart! And 
where was there another boy of seven- 
teen so frank, fresh-looking, and sensible 
as Rush? And Lute; how earnest, sym- 
pathetic and interesting, with his de- 
lightful stammer! How proud Letty was 
of them all! 

“And these!” said Tilly Loring, when 
once more afloat with her three com- 
panions, returning to Dempford with the 
ebb—'‘these are the mean, obstinate men 
who take all the water for their factory 








and don’t leave any for the boats! Oh, 
what a goose I was.” 

3ut you must admit,’’ Syl Bartland 
replied, ‘that sometimes, when it is low 
water, they do shut it off so there is very 
little left, and that the dam is in the 
way.”’ 

“I don’t care if it is!’ cried Mollie Kent, 
merrily, as with gloved hand she pulled 
her oar. “I hope they'll keep it; and I 
think it will be fun to come up some 
time, just we girls, and make them pull 
up their flash-boards for us! Will you?” 

“O Mollie! Mollie! you are incorrigible!” 
said Syl. But she, too, looked as if she 
thought it would be fun. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
STRICTEST CONFIDENCE” 


off, Mart went 
and pulled a 
crack. 

“Where 


“IN 


Having seen 
straight to 
folded bit of 

“What's that?’’ 
did it come from?” 

It came from a pretty 
Mart answered. ‘‘I’m going to 
a an.”” 

He 
words, 
hand: 

“In strictect fidence. 
your dam on the night of the 

He showed it to Lute and 
read it with puzzled surprise, 
whether it were meant 
warning or a joke. 

“Which pair of p-p-pretty 
it?” Lute asked. ‘I think it 
Miss Kent, and she is a little 
of mischief!” 


the girls 
his work bench 
paper out of a 
cried Rush. 
pair of fingers,” 
see what 
unfolded 

penciled 


and read these 
school girl 


the paper 
in a pretty, 
Look out for 
Fourth.” 
Rush, who 
wondering 
for a_ serious 
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fingers left 
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“No, it wasn’t Miss Kent.” 

“It couldn’t be that demure Sarah 
Ball!’ exclaimed Rush. Mart shook his 
head. ‘Nor Tilly?’ 

“Nor Tilly! Guess again.” 

“There's only one more guess, and that 
is absurd. Miss Bartland defends the 
Argonauts; and if she left it, why,’’ Rush 
exclaimed, ‘‘then I’m sure it’s a joke!” 

“She left it,’ replied Mart;‘' and if 


me at the 
as I am that 


you had seen the look she gave 
time, you would be as sure 
it’s no joke at all.” 

“She's d-d-deep!”” commented Lute, 
reading again the words of warning. 

“Anyhow,” said Mart, “‘she’s no light 
feather of a girl, to be blown this way 
and that in her opinions by the people 
she happens to be with. To tell the truth, 
I thought all the more of her for stand- 
ing up a little stiffly for the Argonauts, 
when Letty and Tilly were abusing ’em.”’ 

“Well, I forgive her!’’ said Rush, with 
a radiant look at the billet. ‘‘We’ll act as 
if it was no joke, anyway! They mustn't 


catch us napping on the night of the 
Fourth.” 

“Nor any night, for that m-m-matter. 
[ve fancied all along they were getting 


ready for something sudden and t-t-tre- 
mendous,” said Lute. ‘I’ve an idea!” 
“Something new?’’ said Mart. 
“R-r-rather new. I’ve been 
sidering it. There’s that old 
we got with Dushee’s rubbish. 
make a c-c-cannon of it.’’ 
“A cannon!” exclaimed Rush. 
? What for?’ 
“Plug one end; 


e-c-con- 
ump-log 
We can 


“How 
so 
put iron b-b-bands 
around the butt. Then load with sawdust 
mixed with sand, to sweep the d-d-dam 
in case of any v-v-very suden attack.” 

“O Lute!” said Rush, almost dancing 
with delight. ‘‘We’ll get it all ready, and 
fire it off on the Fourth to try it!” 

“Aren’t you afraid you'll hurt some of 
the Argonauts, or frighten their horses?” 
said Mart, with drawling seriousness; but 
there was a twinkle in his eye which 
boded danger to marauders. ‘You're a 
reckless fellow, Lute! Let's go and look 
at your log.”’ 

It was, indeed, no false word of warn- 
ing which the brothers had received. This 
time, the little commodore had taken the 
matter in charge; he had consulted a 
mining engineer, and with his help had 
formed a plan which could hardly fail to 
succeed. 

There was to be no stealthy attempt 
at carrying it out. On the contrary, the 
Argonauts were to come down the river 
in a fleet of boats on the night of the 
Fourth, making a great noise of singing 
and cheering and laughter and splashing 
of oars; under cover of which, quick and 
precise preparation was to be made by 
scientific hands for blowing up the dam. 

“That's the way to do it!’ said Web 
Foote to the committee on obstructions, 
flinging back his hair. 

“That’s the way to do it!’ one of the 
said committee repeated to his friend, 
Lew Bartland, one evening, at the late 
commodore’s home—‘‘in strictest confi- 
dence,”’ as he declared. 

Lew was not pleased with the plot, yet 
felt himself in honor bound not to di- 
vulge it. But a part of the conversation 
had been accidentally overheard by one 
who had fewer scruples. 

Sylvia had learned of her brother to 
respect the attitude of the mill owners. 
And though she believed the Argonauts 
had a right to the river, she was equally 
sure that in their manner of enforcing 
that right they had put themselves out- 
rageously in the wrong. She had not 
wished to hear the disclosure of their 
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ay 

latest plot; she had tried to shut h 
ears against it. But she had been oan 
pelled to listen to it, and it had 4 lled he 


with indignation. 
“Can’t they carry on their little 


against those boys—fifty against five” ae 
said to herself, for the club w “<a 
arge)—‘“‘without getting help from pro. 
fessional men outside? I’ni ashamed gf 


them.’ 











Then came the opportunity to go up tha 





river with her friends; and sitting Wit) 
them in the willow tree, hearing Letty’s 
eloquent story of her brothers’ wrongs 
the impulse seized her to scri those 
words of warning on the blank f of a 
letter, ‘‘in strictest confidence,” , uoting 
the Argonautie phrase. She tis nbie “d af. 
terward to think what she had done, But 
how could she be sorry? bis 

This was on the first of July. By the 
fourth, arrangements on both s des, for 
attack and defense, were as complete ag 
they could be made, while the khamg 
remained ignorant of the details of the 
plot, and the Argonauts knew nothing of 
the alarm wire and the woods cannon 
loaded with sawdust and sand. 


ne... onti inued next week.) 
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FREE MONTHLY will be sent Se 
interested in the wonderful Sae. 

ramento Valley, California, the 
richest valley in the world. Un limited opportu. 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man ‘wanting 





a home in the finest climate on earth. 

Write to Sacramen.- CAL 
=; IFORN| 

Box Sacramento, 

If 80, you should first get a copy of our journal ae 
bas lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68, 200 readers each 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 

FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


to Valley Monthly, 

ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
Dept. 97, 


Traer, lowa 


North Dakota Lands 


In ten years Iowa land increased from $36.35 to 
$82.58. Conditions in North Dakota almost {dentica] 
with Iowa. Land worth about $36.35 per acre and 
many settlers coming. We have listed the lands and 
sell direct to actual farmers. We want country set- 
tled. Write for booklet describing plan; tell me 
your circumstances, and what you want and where, 
and I will tell you what we have—gratis. 


J.S.M 
Immigration Agent Soo Line, 





RPHY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, #30 to $90. (tter Tall 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip- 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Attention, Farmers! 


For sale—One of the best sections of land in the 
Red River Valley, Minn., two miles to market. well 
drained and drainage taxes all paid. Half cash, carry 
balance on the land. Low price for quick turn. 

L. B. SAFFER, Owner, URBANA, ILL. 











IF YOU ARE LOOKING FORA 


HOME or INVESTMENT 


write for the finest list of farms ever issued 
in central a lowa. 

E. HAMILTON, 
“The Honest Reet Man,’ Winterset. Lowa 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 





Murray, lowa 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2¢ miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools and church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS-SAW VER LAND 
COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 


Attention, Farmers! 


Write at once for free information about choice 
black loam prairie lands in Southeast Texas Gulf 
Coast. Address owners, 

KOCH & CO 


THEO. F. 
807 Transportation Bldg., C hicago. Ul. Hil. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For sale on easy terms. We sell our owd 
lands. Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


WANT TO EXCHANGE 280 ACRES 


of land, nearly all open prairie, for milk cows and 
other stock. aoe = on good road less than five 


miles from me 
A. D. x Thiet River Falls, Minnesot4. 


320 —7 Farm For Sale 


Fine improved grain and stock farm, well located. 
Write for description, price, etc. 


BOX 47, 
The best corn land at lowest prices. 


IOWA FARMS Large list on request. Address 


SPAULDING & O’DONNELL, Elma, 1- 
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WALLACES’”’ FARMER 


(19) 927 














Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in th! free of charge to subscribers. If an 
swer by mai! is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
arely personal nature which are not of interest to 
otbers. The full name and address must be signed 
inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 

















to ail 
leg 
a 

HEIRS TO AN ESTATE. 
sn Iowa subscriber writes: 
is the law in Missouri in regard 











\ it 


to the disposing of real estate, where 
there are three children and their parents 
died, when one was 18 months old, one 
six years old, and the other eight years 
old, without leaving any will? When 
tl first one becomes of age she re- 


; a third of the rent. Could she get 


her part of the place, or still go on and 
draw her third of the rent, or does she 
have to wait until the youngest child be- 
p of age? Does the youngest child 
] the right to have all that comes off 
i lace after the two others become of 


the first child has become of age 
sl ecomes absolute owner of her one- 
i interest in the real estate. She can 
either continue to take her one-third of 
the income from such real estate or she 
conld by a partition suit have her 
one-third of the estate set aside for her 
tely, if the same can be done with- 
out great prejudice to the parties in -n- 
- if not then for a sale of the prem- 





terest 

ises and a division of the proceeds there- 
from among all the parties, according to 
their respective interests. 


The youngest child would not have the 


right to any more than his interest in 
the estate even after the other two be- 
come of age. 


PASTURING THE ROAD. 


lowa subscriber writes: 

What is the law with regard to pas- 
t g cattle on the public road? Some 
tell me that you can not turn cattle on 
the road, but that you can herd them 
there and drive them up and down the 
road as long as you please, and no one 
can stop you.” 

Except for the right of the public to 
pass and re-pass along the highway, and 
the right of the road officers to take from 
the highway such material as they may 
need in repairing the road, the road be- 
longs to the adjoining farms, and no one 
but the owners of the adjoining farms 
have a right to pasture live stock on it 
orto cut hay on it or to take anything 
from it. No one has a right to turn his 
cattle out on the road to pasture unless 


he owns the land adoining or has leased 
it: nor does anyone have a right to drive 


his cattle back and forth and pasture 
them in this way. They have a right to 
drive the cattle along the road from one 


place to another, but they have no right 
to simply herd them on the road for the 
purpose of pasturing. The grass and hay 
along the roadside belong to the owner of 
the adjoining land. 


OWNERSHIP OF MANURE. 
At Illinois subscriber writes. 


“{ own 160 acres of land. Last Sep- 
I bargained for the sale of one- 
lalf of my farm. This 80 acres was all in 
pasture and had the buildings on it. All 
the grain, hay, straw and fodder was 
led from the 80 acres which I re- 
ied to the 86 acres that I sold, and 
» of it stayed in the barn of the 80 
acres that was sold. The manure was 
taken direct from the barn floors, loaded 
into a manure spreader, and hauled in the 
presence of the purchaser to the 80 acres 
not sold. The purchaser did not object 








at that time. The deal was closed March 
i, 1515, to the satisfaction of both par- 
t The purchaser now wishes pay for 
tl anure which was hauled from the 
‘SY acres he bought to the 80 acres which 
{ retained. Can the purchaser collect for 
the manure?” 


T 


: this case, we are of the opinion that 
the purchaser of the 80 acres containing 
the barn and barnyard would get title to 
manure lying therein and the former 
Owner would have no right to haul same 
away, But as to the manure that was not 
On the 80 acres at the time of the sale, 
but which was subsequently hauled there- 
on, he is not entitled to it; neither would 
the purchaser be entitled to the manure 
Produced from hay or straw which was 
in the barns at the time of the sale, and 
Which was fed to the stock thereafter, as 
i is personal property. 








DESCENT OF PROPERTY. 

Iowa subscriber writes: 

a married man dies without chil- 
: how would his land and personal 
eroperty be divided? Would his widow 
Set all of it if there should be no will 


Under the Iowa law, if the one who dies 
“pia no children and no will, one-half 
°f the estate shall go to the parents and 


~ other half to his wife. If he has no 


nor children, all the estate goes to_ 


the parents. If one of the parents is 
dead, the portion which would have gone 
to such deceased parent goes to the sur- 


vivor. The husband may dispose of as 
much as two-thirds of his property by 
will. 

Our Weekly Market Letter 


Li 


change in 


1915.—There is 
financial situa- 
conservative in 


Chicago,, June 21, 
the 


are 


no marked 


tion, and bankers 


making loans, prevailing rates here being 
from 3% to 414 per cent. 
regarding business are 
western country, but the bank 
for the whole country during a recent 
week were almost $100,000,000 greater 
than a week earlier and abut $130,000,000 
hevier than a year ago. Our gold supply 
is the largest ever held in any country. 
The grain trade has continued bearish 
of late, with especially large declines in 
prices of wheat and smaller declines in 
corn and oats. Winter wheat harvesting 
is going forward uninterruptedly except 
when bad weather interferes, and Cairo, 
Tllinois, has reported Mississippi offering 
new wheat for prompt shipment. In the 
southern part of Illinois cutting started 
several davs ago, and in southern Kansas 
wheat will be ready for the reaper in 
a few more days. Wheat prices have 
undergone heavy declines from the high- 
est time of the crop year, but they are 
still much above the prices of a year 
ago. The crop year will close with ex- 
ports of about $340,000,000 bushels ex- 
ported during the last twelve months, or 


Many complaints 
coming from the 
clearings 


106,009.00 bushels more than cleared in 
the record season of 1901-1992. This 
heavy outgo has cut heavily into the 


country’s visible supply, and in a recent 
week the decrease amounted to 3,327,000 
bushels, leaving the visible only 14,858,- 
000 bushels, comparing with 23,412,900 


bushels a year ago. Wheat exports are 
still liberal, and in a recent week ex- 
ports from North America aggregated 


7,552,000 bushels, comparing with 5,236,000 
bushels a week earlier, and 3,208,009 bush- 
els a year ago. In the same week Argen- 
tina exported 3,248,990 bushels, compar- 
ing with 3,232,009 bushels a week earlier, 
and 1,182,000 bushels a year ago, while 
India exported 2,427,000 bushels, compar- 
ing with 1,264,000 bushels a year ago. 
Too much wet weather has put back corn 
planting seriously in many places, and 
many fields in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and the northwest had to be re- 
planted. 

Eggs have been in fairly active de- 
mand, with the best lots going at 16 to 
1714 cents per dozen, while storage pack- 
ed extras brought 18%, to 19 cents, with 
sales of fillers at 21 cents and cartons 
at 22 cents. Butter wholesales at 22 
to 27 cents per pound for inferior to extra, 
while extras to grocers are taken at 29 
cents for tubs and 30 cents for: prints. 
Potatoes are selling at 65 to 85 cents per 
bushel for new from Texas, while old 
potatoes sell at 30 to 35 cents per bush- 
el. Timothy seed sells at $5 to $6.75 per 
199 pounds, clover seed at $8.50 to $13 
per 190 pounds and flax seed at $1.75 to 
$1.77 per bushel. 

Cattle prices show the usual wide 
spread, with the worst kind of a market 
for grassers and dairy stock, while prime 
corn-fed beeves are selling extremely high 
right along, this including heifers and 
cows, as well as steers. Prime yearling 
steers and heifers are commanding ex- 
tremely high prices, but killers are dis- 
eriminating severely against half-fat 
vearlings, which have sold recently as 


low as $7.25 to $7.75, while the good to 
prime lots sold at $8.75 to $9.50. The 
abundance of luxuriant grass. nearly 


everywhere is spurring stockmen to re- 
newed efforts to stock up their pastures, 
and there has been a strong demand in 
‘the Missouri River markets for well-bred 
stock. A beef shortage for many months 
is looming up, and in all probability the 
country is going to see extraordinary high 
prices for fat cattle during the summer 
and autumn months. The only class of 
cattle held down to rather low prices is 
the common kind that could not be pur- 
chased by stockmen for fattening. There 
was a sharp decline in cattle prices on 
Monday of last week, although only 17,956 


head were received, much the worst 
break taking place in grassy cattle and 
Illinois dairy cows, but by Wednesday 


smaller supplies caused a reaction, at 
least so far as desirable cattle were con- 
cerned, these selling more or less higher. 


The larger share of the steers received 
during the week brought $8.25 to $9.15, 


with the choice class of weighty steers 
bringing $9 to $9.35, and the commoner 
class of grassy light steers going at $6.50 
to $7.75. Good rather heavy steers went 
at $8.75 to $8.95, while a medium class of 
steers brought $8.50 and over, with a 
fair kind taken at $8 and over. The 
choicer class of yearlings sold at $9 to 
$9.45, with sales all the way down to 
$7 to $8 for the commoner lots. Butch- 
ering cows and heifers had a good outlet 
at $5.10 to $9.25, a sale being made of 63 
fancy Hereford heifers that averaged 683 
pounds at $9.25, while 60 prime 766-pound 
heifers brought $9. Prime cows sold at 
$7.25 to $7.75, cutters selling at $4.30 to 





$5, canners at $3.25 to $4.25, and bulls at 
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\ to her Rich Wheat 


“~~ She extends to Americans a hearty invitation to settle on 
her FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each or secure 
some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as 
cheap, so the opportunity is more attiactive than ever. 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years has 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 
what you can make with wheat around $1 a bushel 
and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Oats, 
Barley and Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 
an industry as grain growing. 
i i king f. to increased acreage 
= ee ae net, Capes io Canada but there is a 
great demand for farm labor to replace the many 
volunteered for service. 
railway facilities excelent, good schools and churches conver- 
Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 
rates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


202 W. Fifth 8t., 
Room 4, Bee Building, 


311 Jackson Street, 


ds 


ung men who have 


The climate is healthful and agreeable, 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, 
Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 

St. Paul, Mina. 
Canadian Government Agents, 





$5 to $7.75, with prime yearling bulls go- 
ing as high as $8. Calves were in de- 
mand at $5 to $10.35 for coarse heavy to 
prime light vealers. 

Hogs were marketed with moderate 
freedom last week, and prices rallied after 
early declines, with fair purchases of 
the better class for eastern shipment on 
several days. At times the proportion 
of 160 to 200-pound hogs was much small- 
er than a week earlier, with a much larger 
percentage of 350 to 400-pound hogs. Re- 
cent receipts of swine have averaged in 
weight 251 pounds, comparing with 23! 
pounds one year ago and with 248 pounds 
two years ago. The weather has been 
unusually cool for the season of the year, 
and it was therefore hight favorable for 
shipping hogs on the railroads, but the 
time has come when hot weather is to be 
expected, and country shippers should re- 
member this and exercise unusual care in 
avoiding overloading cars, as dead hogs 
are apt to be the result of slackness in 
this respect. It is also important to see 
that cars are thoroughly cleaned and 
bedded a few inches with sand or fine 
cinders that are well wet down. The 
large spring pig crop is timely, for the 
growing scarcity and extreme dearness 
of beef and mutton means the diversion of 
a& great deal of the retail meat trade to 
hog products, both fresh and cured. Al- 
ready lamb meat is beyond the means of 
most families, and beef steaks and roasts 
are bringing enormous prices everywhere. 
The cash demand for provisions is good, 


with hams and bacon in large request. 
Late sales of hogs were at a range of 


$7.05 to $7.85, with the best light selling 
at the top and the best heavy at $7.65. 
Pigs brought $6 to $7.15. 

Lambs have been marketed in meager 
numbers, neither spring lambs nor fed 
clipped lambs being offered at anything 
like numbers needed for supplying the 
trade requirements, while beyond moder- 
ate offerings of shorn native ewes, there 
was hardly any showing of sheep. Not- 
withstanding such a lack of supplies, 
the market suffered several extremely 
sensational declines in prices, as_ the 
packers and smaller butchers claimed 
that at the extremely high prices recent- 
ly prevailing, the mutton and lamb trade 
had suffered greatly. They stated that 
dressed carcasses had aceumulated and 
could not be sold except by considerably 
lowering the prices. The marketing of 
southern spring lambs has_ continued 
light, and marketing from below the Ohio 
River will fall fully 40 per cent below 
that of 1914. Chicago packers are re- 
ceiving spring lambs direct from Louis- 
ville. Ewes are bad sellers, especially 
those of heavy weight. Recent sales of 
shorn ewes were at $3 to $5, while spring 
lambs were salable at $6 to $9.99, and 
clipped fed lambs at $5 to $9.50. 

Horses adapted for the allied armies 
continued in good demand for another 
week, prices ruling at $135 to $150 for 
riders and at $145 to $200 for gunners. 
High-class chunks that were too heavy 
for the gunner demand sold at $195 to 
$225, with drafters salable at $235 to 
$260 in very limited numbers, and ordi- 
nary geldings slow around $100. 


Corn Belt Weather and the 
Crop Report 


The following table, which will appear 
every week till the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Rainfall for week of June 11th 

to June 18th, for seven corn 





pn eee ee manatee aaa 1.44 inches 
Ideal rainfall for week....... .-1.00 inch 
Iowa rainfall for week......... 1.60 inches 
June rainfall up to the 18th, for 

seven corn belt states........ 3.30 inches 
Temperature for week for seven 

corn belt states ........ .-....67 degrees 


Ideal temperature .............70 degrees 
Iowa temperature .............65 degrees 
Coldest June since 1895 for sev- 

en corn belt states, 1903.....66 degrees 








STOCK AND GRAIN FARM FOR SALE 


642.19 acres located 2} miles from Redfield, 8. Dak. 
Well improved, fenced and cross fenced, seven miles 
woven wire; good barus, three silos, hog house, corn 
crib, granary, artesian well, ete. Improvements 
ecst $14,000. No waste land on the farm; 70 acres 
of good alfalfa. Must sellon account of fil health. 

teasonable payment down, balance may run from 
five to fifteen years, and land will double in value ta 
half that time. You are dealing with the owner. 
Write for particulars and description. 

J. D. FARGO, Redfield, S. Dak. 


160 ACRE BARGAIN 


$2,000 down buys 160 acres, baiance easy terms. 
Every acre highly improved and free of stumps and 
tiled; in one mile of town in that Garden Spot of 
Stoddard County, Missourl. It will rent for $7.00 an 
acre; wheat on itis making 30 bus., corn has pros- 
pect of 75 bus. per acre. It’s an opportunity to buy 
a farm that will be worth $200 an acre ina few years, 
S. E. NEWHOUSE, exter, Mo. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terins. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


Two Red River Valley Bargains — 


320 acres and 360 acres adjoining on the banks of tha 
Red River, with natural timber surrounding butld- 
ings; best of soi!. Both improved and under cultt- 
vation. Price $40.00 peracre. Forterms and parti- 
culars write Ulland Land Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


WANTED TO LEASE 


Stock farm of 200 to 300 acres in corn belt for long 
time, capable of carrying 80 to 1 cattle, 200 hogs, | 
to3 loads feeders. I have the heip, horses, cattle and 
machinery to handle such a place right. Address 
with particulars, L. A., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Farms Near St. Paul and the Stock Yards 


30 farma to choose from, 40 to 320 acres (several! nice 
eighties). Prices right. Call or write for list. 
Sylvester Bros., 503 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


80 Acre Farm For Sale 


One-half mile from Hayward,8 miles from Albert 
Lea, Minn, For particalars write the owner, 
H.T.Swenson, K.3, Hayward, Minn. 


FOR SALE—IMPROVED FARMS 


Blue Earth and Waseca counties, Minnesota, $99 to 
$135 per acre. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 



































Next coldest June, 1912 ....... 68 degrees 
June up to the 18th this year..65 degrees 


The following table shows the percent- 


age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 119 would 


mean 19 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 19 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 14, 1915.) 
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—. 
searce. Farmers increasing the size of | till Monday. Wheat lodged badly, and Good growing weather. Qorn looking 
dairies. Indications favorable for good | rusting. Much corn to be planted yet; good; mostly plowed twice. Wheat and 

CROP NOTES apple crop. Light frost the morning of other fields are very weedy and grassy, rye are turning; some fly damage, Which 
the 17th; no damage. Potatoes looking | and need cultivation badly. Some of the was helped by wet weather. Oats vane 
well.—_H. W. Woods. first crop of alfalfa to cut yet; second | rank; beginning to head: some lodging 

Tama County, (e) Iowa, June 18th.— crop is coming up through the first; much Grass good, Clover hay scarce. Hane 
Short reports on Crop ¢ onditions ore invited from Weather unfavorable for corn. Wet and | Of first crop was ruined by rains. Wheat Heit. ; 7‘ 
ssotnene ymde ae here lt nde pr A ace cold. Small grain, pastures and meadows harvest will begin here about July Ist. Hardin County, (se) Ill., June 19th.— 
Postal card reports are sufficient. All such reports | Jooking good. Karly planted potatoes will | Corn, 65 cents; wheat, 90 cents; hogs, 7 We sera having lots of rain: pastures 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday be good. Pig crop is the average; also | cents. Country is overrun with harvest thriving. Wheat cutting most all done 
nv. ce nora in order to be in time for the calves. Oats, 44 cents; corn, 68 cents. hands.—Wm., E. Dannefer. £00d deal of damage by the Hessiay 
Initiale following county and state designate = J. S. Wetzstein. gehen \ heat and P esb damaged by the tin, 
vart of the state ri ne report c ‘Truit a good crop; an enormous eri 
voting eu Gees te) oe conten; tow) bd Palo Alto County, (nw) Iowa, June 14. NEBRASKA, ion <li iE ne gi ‘ D of 
southwestern, etc —Fields have been too wet to work since Holt County, (nw) Neb., June 14.—Very Fulton County, (we) i1., Sis 









IOWA. 

Cedar County, ‘ec) Towa, June 18.— 
It has rained every other day for the pas 
two weeks Some corn not cultivated yet, 

nd some replanting to be done on river 
bottom land Corn on high ground has 
been cultivated twice and looking well. 
Some farmers are trying to make alfalfa 
and clover. Ilay, potatoes, grass and 
garden stuff growing well. Fair crop of 
cherries, Plums and apples plentiful; 
very few peaches. Many are having their 
pigs vaccinated, Most fattened hogs 
shipped; scant in flesh on account of high 
price of corn A few winter fed cattle 
are being sent to market. Not so many 
cattle on feed as usual. Road work being 
done with great pains L. C. Greene, 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, June 18. 
This month has given very much rain. 
Hay should improve wonderfully. Far- 


mers need some good weather to cultivate 
wet. Barley 
oats may 


corn. Some low land is very 


and looks fine. Some 
rank 
good condition. 


is in head, 
lodg Potatoes 


Two 


they are so now. 


and gardens are in 


creameries at Preston are doing a big 
business. There is no special stock ail- 
ment in this locality at present Wm. 
Brown. 

Wapello County, (se) Towa, June 18. 
We are having more rain now than we 
need, Nearly all of the corn except the 
late planting has been crossed. The 
wheat is beginning to turn a copper color. 
It will probably be cut before July 4th 
this vear. The wet weather has been very 
cool here, and the corn is not growing 
very fast. But it is ideal weather for 
small grain.—Ivan Fuller. 

Hardin Vounty, (c) Towa, June 17.— 


Some of the farmers in south Hardin 
county had to plant some of their corn 
over on account of the wet, cold spring. 
Some are plowing the second time, and 
some for the first time. The late planting 
is just coming through the ground. Most 
of the corn is clean. Small grain is 


clear of weeds, and the prospects are 


good for a bumper crop. Meadows are 
also good. Potatoes look fine, and gar- 
dens are in excellent shape Some are 


losing pigs and old hops. Quite a number 


of head of young stock on pasture and 
all looking fine. Some tiling is being 


Frost in some localities this morn- 
Three-quarters 
Mar- 


done 
ing, but no damage done. 
of an inch of rainfall here.—T. A. 
tir 
Chickasaw County, 
Corn plowing has begun. 


Iowa,: June 17. 
Corn for the 


me) 


most part looks fine Many fields have 
heen replanted. A few fields have to be 
Planted in late corn. Small grain looks 
fine, and prospects for a good crop are 
excellent. Rye headed out and in good 
condition Meadows looking fine, and a 


heavy crop of hay is expected. Pastures 


fine. Weather cool. Small frost on the 
17th. Sma]l fruit, with exception of 
grapes, are in good condition. Straw- 
berries ripening and of splendid quality. 
Gardens looking well. Good prospect for 
potatoes and other quick crops.—Jacob 


Diedrick. 

loweshiek County, (c) Towa, June 17.— 
plowing corn: a fair stand con- 
rainy spell Meadows are 
Lots of navel diserse among 


Pome are 
sidering the 


looking fine. 


young colts. First crop of alfalfa is cut; 

fair crop. Pasture never better. Corn 
7) cents: not much on hand—F. W. Arm- 
strong. 

Sac County, (sw) Towa, June 14.—Had 
some good rains of late, but too much 
cold weather for corn to make any head- 
Ww: Small grain is doing fine, and so is 
tame hay. Pastures good: and cattle 
doing well. Pigs are doing well, and a 


around here are doing 
. Corn is small, and ‘later 
* this time. A light stand. 
I a now busy plowing corn for 
the first time W. E. T. 


number of farmers 
well with them 








Clinton County, (ec) Towa, June 14.— 
Early spring very dry. Many harrowed 
too fine for long rains and planted corn 
too deep for crusted soil, consequently 
mar had to plant their corn over, owing 
to the long rains of late Pastures and 
small grain growing rapidly. Cattle look- 

£ \ gs in this part of the 
a 7. generally too cold for 
cori Fi looks good, but cherries nip- 
ped 1 frost. Corn fields are very grassy. 


account of soil 
Clarkson. 


Cultivation postponed on 


being too wet F. E. 


Emmet County, (nw) Iowa, June 18th. 
—Continued cold, showery weather is 
Keeping the corn back possibly three 





weeks later than usual; about 10 per cent 
replanted, Pastures, hay land and small 
grain in fine Spring pig crop 
about the same as last vear: mostly doing 
well; no cholera reported. Feeding cattle 


condition. 











seems by all means 
Corn is a vers 
thin stand on the average: some is culti- 
and some must be replanted. 
rather rank. The hay 
looks quite good at present. Many 
tures are too wet, and have been tramped 
too much in the wet spell. No alfalfa 
raised here to speak of. Not many cat- 
tle and hogs on feed in this locality. Pig 
if anything a little 
Horses are plentiful: 


May 20th. The soil 
to be out of condition. 
vated once, 


Oats look crop 


pas- 


crop about as usual; 


below the average. 


many colts raised. Roads are in fair 
condition, considering the amount of 
rain there was. Sunshine needed, and 


The wet weather has 
Clear to- 


lots of it, for corn. 


been hard on young chickens. 
day: here is hoping for better and warm- 
er weather the next few weeks; it is no 
doubt needed in most parts of the state. 
—J. V. 

Sac County, 
in general not 
and cold. Pastures, hay 
fine.—W. H. Caine. 

Hancock County, 


(we) Towa, June 17.—Corn 
doing well; too much rain 
and small grain 


(nec) Towa, June 16th. 


—Cold and wet. Corn not doing well. 
Two-thirds to be replanted. Good pas- 
tures and hay. Oats doing well; begin- 


ning to head.—S. A. Barber. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, June 17th. 
—Corn is progressing fine since the heavy 
recent rains. Oats and wheat are doing 
well. Alfalfa is all cut for the first time, 
and was in good condition. No losses of 
live stock reported yet. The fruit is in 
fair condition. Cherries are scarce, but 
apples are plentiful. Farm work is pretty 


well up.—Lacey Darnell. 

Linn County, (ec) Iowa, June 18th.— 
Too much rain and cold weather for corn; 
it is two weeks late. Pastures are fine. 
All stock doing well. Gardens and pota- 
toes good. Pigs are doing well. Slight 


frost in low places on the 17th; no dam- 
age done.—J. C. Wickham. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, June 17th.— 
Very cold and wet. Heavy rains on aver- 
age of three times a week. Corn making 
but little progress. Oats and grass fine. 
No disease among stock. Lots of pigs 
and colts. Apple trees loaded with young 
fruit.—W. L. Peters. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, June 18th. 
We had a pretty fair rain yesterday, and 
small grain looks pretty good. Pastures 
are looking good. Corn is not as far along 
as usual at this time of the year, as we 
have had too much cool weather. About 
the first of next week farmers will start 
for the second cultivation. Some farmers 
have cut the first crop of alfalfa. Tim- 
othy hay is starting to head out.—K. 
H. H. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Towa, June 18. 

We had a slight frost on June Sth, but 
nothing hurt except a few beans, and that 


was not serious. Too much rain yet. 
Corn is making slow growth. Most farm- 
ers are through cultivating for the first 


have started for the second 
time. Some early oats heading out. No 
hog that I know of. Cream is 
worth 27 cents a pound.—Wm. Benzkofer. 

Dallas County, (c) Iowa, June 19th.— 
Very cold, wet June. Good stand of corn 
except in tiled ponds, where water could 
not get away soon enough. Corn where 
cultivated the second time is clean. Win- 
ter wheat heavy, and lodging some. Oats 
rank. Clover good, and ready to cut: 
but no weather to cure it. Good crop of 
cherries and strawberries. Pig crop good; 


time: some 


Sickness 


no sickness with hogs. Roads bad, but 
will soon get good after a day's drying 


are dragged. All hope 
soon.—J. H. Rover. 
Iowa, June 19th.— 


weather, if they 
for good weather 
Bremer County, (ne) 


It has been raining the last two weeks, 
and farmers can not do anything. Lots 
of corn planted the last week between 


which is up does not 
grow, as the ground is too wet and cold. 
Lots of fields are under water. Oats and 
grass look fine. Pigs a fair crop, and do- 
ing fine. Apples just a fair crop. Hogs 
are $6.75 to $7; is bringing 65 cents 
on the market; oats, 45 cents.—M. W. Or- 
cutt. 


showers, and that 


corn 


KANSAS. 


Clay County, (ne) Kan., June 17th.— 
Have had wet weather nearly all spring. 
Some corn not planted yet. Some badly 
washed, Wheat generally good; some 


fields injured by hail. Considerable com- 
plaint of Hessian fly. Stock doing well 
on pasture. Blackleg has killed a lot of 
calves. Very few hogs ‘in the county. 
Orchards and groves nearly all killed by 
the drouth of the last two years. Trees 
planted this spring doing well. Harvest 
will begin in ten days or two weeks.— 
W. C. Milligan. : 

Jewell County, (nc) Kan., June 18th.— 
Three days of field work this week. An- 
other big rain yesterday. No more work 





cold and wet; raining today. <A few of the 





farmers a cultivating corn. Some are 
planting and replanting corn. Small grain 
prospects still good. Pastures good, and 
eattle and horses in good condition. No 


black-leg in cattle. Some cholera among 
hogs; not many herds, though, 
with 1914. Vaccination general, with fav- 


compared 


orable results, when given in time, 
Cream 24 cents, sweet cream, 27 cents: 





cents per dozen. No change in 


eggs, 15 


grain prices. Upland hay, $8.00 per ton. 
New hav will soon be on the market.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 

Colfax County, (ec) Neb., June 18th. — 


Lots of rain here for the last four weeks: 


one and one-half inches yesterday; too 
cool for corn; some to be replanted yet. 
Wheat good. Oats too rank: some lodg- 


ing already. Potatoes good; pastures and 
hay crop good. Bother with first cutting 
of alfalfa on account of rain; second cut- 
short. 


ting coming out nicely. Pig: crop 
Cattle doing well.—John J. Krula. 

Clay County, (sc) Neb., June 17th.— 
Raining today: very cold at that. Corn 


coming, but yellow, and slow; two-thirds 


of a stand. Wheat is improving, but the 
straw is weak. Oats and barley fine. 
Second crop of alfalfa coming fast. Pas- 


Pig crop light. Wheat, %6 
cents; corn, 57 cents. Lots of cane to 
put in yet. Some alfalfa in fields vet; 
first crop: too wet to get into the fields.— 
John F. Barr. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., June 19th.— 
The past week has been good weather to 
get into the fields and stir the ground 
after the hard rains. Corn is improving: 
some replanting. Heavy rain last night 
and today; ground wel lsoaked. Wild hay 
and pastures good.—L. D. Montgomery. 

Richards County, (se) Neb., June 18th. 

Three days last week, three this week, 
of corn plowing, put corn in a little better 
shape. Another big rain Thursday, the 
17th, about three inches fell here. Bot- 
toms overflowed this morning. Wheat is 
down, and badly rusting. Oats and grass 
fine. Second crop of alfalfa growing nice- 
ly.—J. S. Heim. 


tures No. 1. 


ILLINOIS. 
Dupage County, (ne) Ili., June 14.—Too 


much rain. Some replanting to be done 
yet. Corn small and getting weedy. Oats 
looking good. Clover and timothy meadow 
short on account of spring drought. Very 
little alfalfa cut; no weather to cure. 


Only about one-fourth of the time since 
May 15th has the ground been in work- 
able condition.—Jacob Anderson. 

Warren County, (we) Ill, June 18th.— 
This spring started out alarmingly dry 
up till May 20th, and since then has been 
very wet and cold. Light frost in some 
spots last week. Corn very small and 
weedy. Oats are getting too rank, and 
some wheat is lodged very badly. Large 
acreage was sown to alfalfa this spring. 
Practically no clover meadows after two 
years of drouth. Very few timothy mea- 
dows, and they are poor. No disease 
ameng hogs, but pig crop very uneven. 
Large crop of new autos.—Carl Christen- 
sen. 

Fayette County, (ec) Il., June 18th.— 
Weather cool, and an abundance of rain. 





Farmers began to cultivate corn again 
June 7th; ground was too wet to culti- 
vate since May 17th. Corn is growing, 


but is grassy and weedy. Wheat is turn- 
ing, and harvest will begin next week. 
Oats and hay will make a big yield. The 
strawberry crop was good and the price 
high. Stock is in excellent condition.— 
Levi Swarm. 

Logan County, (c) Ill, June 19th.— 
Wheat is damaged some by fly and rust; 
will be ready to cut by the 25th. Oats 
look good; a rank growth, and mostly 
headed out. Corn a good stand, but back- 
ward on account of too much rain and 
cool weather. Cattle doing fine on pas- 
tures: not many on feed, as the foot and 
mouth disease hit us hard. A fair crop 
of pigs, and doing well. Not as many 
farmers trying to raise hogs as usual.— 
F. J. De Jarnette. 

Shelby County, (c) TIL, June 18th.—We 
have had considerable rain since the mid- 


die of May. <A lot of weedy corn. Oats 
have a rank growth. Some fields are 
down badly in spots. Wheat in good 


shape yet. Plenty of old chinch bugs, but 
not many small ones showing up yet. 
Timothy meadows light, but clover heavy. 
—S. M. Harper. 

Iroquois County, (ec) Til, June 18th.— 
Corn is growing slowly, owing to contin- 
ued cool weather. Oats are fine, but pos- 
sibly too tall; will be great danger of 
lodging. Pastures are short generally; 
although we have had considerable rain, 
it seems impossible for the grass to over- 
come last year’s setback.—M. J. Dionne. 





Drouth completely broken: too much 
for creek bottom corn farmers, and 
and clover hay makers. V 
made a wonderful 
weeks. Magnificent vields of w 
oats are in sight, and large acre 
each. Wheat harvest 
T 


John’s Day. VPastures, 





-fetatior 


growth the 






meadows have taken on new life ‘ 
in fine condition. An encouraging apple 
crop in every orchard. Cherries, plums 


and pears rather shy. Hogs healthy 
but not a large crop here. Demand for 
army horses. Too many near-fresh cows 
going to the stockyards. More alfalfa 


sown than ever before in this section.— 
FE. H. Diehl. 
McLean County, (c) TIL, June 


Weather has been favorable for plowing 


18th, 


corn, although we have had some show- 
ers; farmers plowing corn second time. 
Corn is generally small, but most fields 


are now clear of weeds. Not much re- 
planting in this locality. Oats look good, 
Young clover and alfalfa and sweet elo- 


ver, sowed in oats, show a good stand and 


growth. Considerable alfalfa sown this 
spring, much more than heretofore, and 
also some sweet clover. A number of 


silos being built—about the first in this 
immediate neighborhood. Some corn moy- 
ing at 70 cents, but some holding firmly 
for higher prices. Peoria, Ill., said to be 
grinding 60,000 bushels per day, making 
alcohol for powder works.—W. H. Boies. 


MISSOURI. 


Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 11.— 
Excess of rains in May brought a change 
for the better in wheat, but the Hessian 
fly will reduce the yield anticipated at 
the beginning of this month. Harvest 
commences in one week. Corn average 
exceeds that of last year. In places 
much corn washed out: others drowned 
out by overflows. Standing crop very 
promising.—H. Calkins. 

Cape Girardeau County, (se) Mo., June 
19th.—Wheat harvest over: about half a 
crop; damaged by flies. Oats look good: 
will be cut this week. Hay coming out 
well since the wet weather. Most of the 
corn looks good; averages waist high; 
some needs cultivation badly yet. Too 
much rain. Cattle and hogs scarce. 
Horses and young mules plentiful; no 
demand.—E. H. Eggers. 

Scotland County, (c) Mo., June 18th— 
Too much rain for field work. A large 
part of bottom land corn to be replanted. 
Not more than one-fourth of upland corn 
has been cultivated yet. Some is very 
weedy. Wheat and rye nearly all extra 
good. <A few fields are hit by rust. Oats 
extra good. Pastures and meadows extra 
good. Some clover fields ready to cut, 
but ground and weather are not favor- 
able, as it rains about every other day. 
Less cattle and hogs on feed than usual. 
Grain too high for profitable feeding. No 
peaches this year. Apples look fine, and 
trees are loaded.—S. C. Adams. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., June 18th. 
—Wheat turning yellow, and ground is 
too wet for binders to go onto it. Clover 
ripe enough to cut, but ground is too wet 
for a horse to walk on. We had a big 
rain last night. Some corn two feet high 
not plowed yet: some fields are green as 
a pasture. Good grazing on all pastures 
this year. How to cure hay in wet 
weather is a problem.—Wm. H. Bruns. 

Franklin County, (ec) Mo., June 18th.— 
While many hundred acres have not yet 
dried out sufficiently to be replowed and 
planted in late overflowed bottoms, wheat 
harvest is fully upon us. As heavy rains 


are of almost nightly occurrence, wheat 
is becoming much lodged. Wheat is 4 
better crop than was anticpated two 


+ 





weeks ago, both in vield and quality: bi 
we are having catching times for har- 
vesting.—H. Calkins. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., June 17th. 





—Rain! Rain! Rain! And still raining! 
Wheat prospects are bad: about one- 
third of a crop, and it will be mostly poor 


quality; damaged by Hessian fly and wet 
weather. Corn is getting weedy; some 
fields haven ot had a cultivator in 


them. 









Some oats look fine, but need sunshine. 
fields have not had a cultivator in them. 
tion, and what still remains to be put UP 
is getting black at the bottom. res 


are fine, except low lands where grass }§ 
turning a sickly yellow. Potatoes and 
garden truck are good. Strawberries and 


cherries were nice.—Henry A. Schaeper- 
koetter. 
3ates County, (we) Mo., June 18th— 


Most disastrous rain and windstorm vis 
ited this county last night. Crops in low 
lands practically destroyed. Uplands are 
washed badly. Wheat damaged 4° per 
cent. 


Oats, hay and pastures are fine. 
Unless we have some sunshine at once, 


Douglas County, (we) IIL, June 18th.— ; our corn crop will be light.—J. C. Biggs: 
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Commerce Law, including business law, 
accounting, insurance, factory organiza- 
tion and administration, exchange, rail- 
road organization and rates, foreign trade 
and economic geography, which, taken 
in connection with certain studies in the 
political science and law departments, 
will constitute a very comprehensive busi- 
ness education worthy of investigation by 


student 


any prospective college expecting 
to enter the business world after leaving 
college. Drake University will also offer, 
of course, their usual courses in Liberal 
Arts, Law, Bible, Education, Home Econ- 
omics and Music, and any of our readers 
interested in any of these departments 
should address Hill M. Bell, President, 
Ibes Moines, Iowa, for catalogue. Read 
the advertisement on page 924, and in 
addressing President Bell, kindly mention 


Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 


Recent Public Sales 


BELLOWS BROS. HAVE RECORD 
—AVERAGE $513. 

















Notice. 


SALE 


The demand for good Short-horns, as 
bred by Bellows Bros., Maryvile, Mo., 
continues to grow from year to year. At 

their twelfth annual sale, June 17th, a 

new record on Short-horn averages for 

the season was made, the average on the 
entire offering being $515. It is not often 
that a sale results so satisfactorily. it 
was late when Messrs. Bellows decided on 
this sale, and they did not expect the 
cattle to be im conflition to bring their 
value, so it is very gratifying to them to 
make the high average of the year. Then, 
too, this sale was practieally made by the 
boys, Dale and his younger brothers, and 
Harold. Not having a professional herds- 
man, they looked after the feeding of the 
cattle themselves, and to their credit the 
cattle showed fine bloom A large crowd 
of breeders was present, as usual, and 
the only thing that marred their plea- 
sure was the rain, which began at noon 
and continued throughout the sale. Auc- 
tioneers Jones on the block and Reppert 
in the ring kept things moving in a lively 
way in spite of the rain. The top price 
of the sale was $1,500, for the two-yvear- 
old bull, Superior Goods, one of the deep- 
est and thickest fleshed young bulls that 
has been sold, as well as one of the best 
bred lhe buyer was W. C. Children, of 

Council Bluffs, lowa The top priced fe- 

male was the Missie cow, Lady Missie 

10th, with a Sultan Supreme bull calf at 
foot She sold for $1,300, to H. Rees & 

Sons. This cow was the first purchased 

by Harold Bellows after taking active 

management of Westlawn, and it was 
quite gratifving to him that she was ap- 
preciated at more than double the price 
paid Two other cows réached $1,000 
each, one of them being Queen of Beauty 
16th, of the same breeding as the cow 
that Professor Curtiss bought at Bellows 

Bros.” sale several years ago for $1,000. A 

yearling heifer sold for $830, she being a 

show heifer of the same breeding as Dia- 

mond Emblem, that topped Bellows Bros.’ 
sale two vears ago at $1,195. The buyer 
of this heifer and other tops was Miss 
Mary Switzer, of Kansas City. The offer- 
ing was widely scattered, from Minne- 
sota to Mississippi, as shown by the 
complete list of sales following: 

3ULLS. 

Superior Goods, Oct., ‘12; W. C. 
Children, Council Bluffs, Tow: a....$1,5 00 

Supremacy, Nov., °13; H. C. Looka- 
hbaugh, Watonga, Okla. ........... 205 

Diamond Victor, Sept., °13; C. T. 
Hammet, Clarence, Mo. 285 

Diamond Stone, Mar., ‘14; 

en, BROIL, BED. <c006:60500%% 315 

Supreme Magnet, July, °14; F. E 
Handart, Coin, BOWR ..0cscdcccacs 380 

Diamond Medal, Mar., °14; H. Sten- 
i. PRON. news exces axx oe 550 
Red Villager, Dec., °13: John Gos- 
ling, Kansas City, Mo 665 

Rosewood Crown, Oct., 

OT rare 425 

Snow Boy, Sept., ’13; B. 

a A SS SS erie 300 

Superior Sultan May, °14: P. W. 
Cunningham, Mount’ Serat, Mo 300 

Royal Emblem, Feb., * E. W. 
Cosgrove & Son, Farnam, Neb... 320 

Roan Diamond, Dec., 13; D. E. Lo- 
mas, Villisea, ME Tks seas 300 

Rose Warrior, 'Nov., "13; E. G. Til 
Oe A ee 200 

Burr Oak Denmark, Mar., *14: H. C. 
Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okla...... 205 

COWS. 

Lady Missie 10th, Apr., 08 (and b. 
calf); H. Rees & Sons, Pilger, 
PL scskebie Vesper nee nee ssi ee waa e 1,300 

Lavender Sultana 2d, Dec., ’10: S. A. 
Nelson & Sons, Malcolm, Neb.. 1,000 

Parkdale Lavender, May, °13; S. A. 
Raa ee : 505 

Westlawn Lavender, Oct., 11; A. B. 
‘atterson, Meridian, Miss........ 540 

Emma 2d, Aug., "11 (and b. calf) 

Mary Switzer, Kansas City, Mo 340 

Diamond Emma, June, °14; Mary 
ER ee errr $30 

Princess Broadhooks, Apr. "14: Up- 
permill Farm, Wapello, Iowa..... 510 

Queen of Beauty 30th, Mar., ‘14; 
Se eee 725 

Diamond Queen, Oct., ‘13: W._B 
Weasenby & Son, mag way, Me. 225 

Juno of Parkdale 2d, Dec., °12; Tom- 
son Bros., Dover, MS oe ret te 625 

Queen of Beauty 16th, Sept., °07 
Walter Hill, Heathcote, Minn. 1,000 
‘arkdale Victoria 4th, May, °12; 

tundie, Hurley, S. PD. ....... 600 
rkdalk Victoria 5th, <Apr., ° 
avid Warnock & Sons, Loveland, 
Pn Lkbneckuaawsdaooenkebs ; 75 

Princess Victoria 7th, May, ‘1 3: WW. 

B. Wenpenby & Gon oo. scsccocess 280 

Lad Ruberta, Jan., °’14; W B 
Weasenby & Sons ............ 380 

Vanit 10th, July, ‘13: David War- 

i ae 15. eke hoe k ob cae 415 
dy Douglas 4th, Apr 07; Frank 
avlor, Hartford, S. D. ....... a ae 

Lady Orange Blossomb 3d, June, ‘OS: 
Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield. Ohio S840 

Sarcasm 2d, June, °13; S. C. Barber 
& Son, Skidmore, Mo. ......... 300 

Choice Beauty 7th, June, °13: David 
a, SOS eae ee 380 

Parkdale Butterfly 2d, Mar., °13; S. 
Career @ BOR scsccscccssnces-s € 











Diamond Vanity, Aug., ’14; W. B. 
Weasenby & Son ...... (ccna me 255 
10th Lady Myra, ; 
Warnock & Sons 290 
SUMMARY. 
23 females old for $13,040; aver, 
14 bulls sold for $5,950; averag:, 
37 head sold for $15,990; average, 


Advertising Notice. 


THE PILOT MOUND SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 


Georze 


The sale of Short-horns held by 








W. Cline, Christian Peterson and Hanson 
Bros., at Pilot Mound, lowa, June 15th, 
was largely attended. The day was ideal, 
which was no doubt responsible for the 
large local gathering. Much credit is due 
Mr. L. A. Butts. Mr. Cline’s herdsman, 
for the prime condition Mr. Cline’s cattle 
were presented in. Mr. Butts is certainly 
an artist at the business. The eighteen 
females consigned by Mr. Cline averaged 
a little over $200, which was not enough 
for such cattle as compared with other 
sales held recently of like character. In 
fact Mr. Peterson's and the Hanson Bros. 
consignments were an excellent lot of 
honest working cattle, and were worth 
more money than the crowd seemed will- 
ing to pay. As it many times takes bar- 
gains to bring out new buyer, we are 
looking forward to a strongei demand at 
thei’ next sale. We list all selling for $100 
and over, and the poacses average: 
FEMALES 
Mysie Queen, Sept., ‘07; ii. S. Nelson, 
AE. OWE. hne hasan 0s 0645 wie 250 
Lady Pride 4th, Dec 07; G. Ans- 
Ne, ee ee a er 105 
Victoria Blossom, June 11; Geo. M. 
Vader, Churdan, PD. ccuhs cena 285 
sutterfly, Jan., 410; J. A Lundvall, 
ee ae ere 275 
Roan Stella, Aug., ‘07; G. Larson, 
Story Gite, TOWe. s0.ksasnss50% 0 
Lavender Pearl, Oct., 07; J. 7 Judge, 
ee erp er ey re 45 
Roan Wimple 2d, Oct., ’09 (and b. 
ealf); Johnson Bros., Gowrie, lowa. 275 
Victoria’s Crown, Apr., '10; V. Hayek, 
SR = EO. 6s dee nek ee Sees eds 240 
Ida’s Beauty, Oct., "06 (and ec. calf); 
Lewis Marlow, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 180 
Our Choice, Mar., ’09 (and c. calf); 
Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa ......... 280 
Bridal Veil, July, ‘11 (and b. calf); 
fk ee a eee rs 265 
Orange Sultana, Aug., ‘12 (and b 
ONES SS Wo PE, bow ostenesnessnavene 200 
Lady Mayflower, May 12 ‘and b. 
calf); C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Ia 280 
Sweet Rose, Jan., 07; John Rasmess, 
Pie Ao CN s555540s555 see ea oe 145 
Sunny Mead Beauty, May, '05 (and b. 
ealf); C. W. Lind, Pilot Mound, Ia. 155 
Gladys Pride 2d, June, °12; A. F. 
Younquist, Gowrie, Iowa scar aa ie ei 135 
Ione, Mar., °11 (and e, calf); A. P. 
Alsin, Boone, ME: te veusabica saws 115 
fettv, July, ‘10 ‘and b. calf) L 
Marlow ere Eee eT ee ee 100 
Lady Rose ‘Aug, " "12 (and b. calf) 
Cc. J. Jacobson, Gowrie, Towa...... 115 
Duchess Goods Oct., "09 cand b. calf) 
DO Cy ce cicnndent epee eanee 160 
White Wings, Sept., '09 (and c. calf); 
eS ere eer rere he 180 
Sweet Briar, June, ‘01 (and ec. calf); 
H. Anderson, Boxholm, Iowa ...... 115 
Sunny Mead Blososm, Nov., 06; 
Chas. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa.. 109 
BULLS. 
Premier Archer, Mar., ‘09; M. L. An- 
drews, Melbourne, Iowa ........... 290 
Victor's Choice, Apr.,’14; F. E. Peters, 
Dy SNC ORIN 6 cick uv dnn des caunaen 115 
Proud Victor, Jan., 14; Wm aber- 
eg ee en 140 
Daisy’s Baron, Dec., ‘13; Gus Stan 
dacher, Plainview, Minn. ......... 130 
Crown Prince, July, °14; S. J. Carl- 
ae ee 100 
Choice Sultan, Nov., °13; Louie Pol- 
i SR, SE. ieucvacersusecnse 100 
Pleasant Hill Duke, May, ‘14; A. L 
Leonard, Dayton, Iowa ............. 120 
Ben Missie, June, ’14; Isaac Brandt, 
I ID Leuba cece eet dk caneh we ae 105 
Harrison, July, ‘'14; Eric Peterson, 
(ON wheats ws bes avs ansoew ne 115 
Cleveland, May, ‘14; Al Swanson 
eR. NEE konc6s0s0nc0s50nees 30 
SUMMARY. 
28 females sold for $4,595; aver., $164.00 
12 bulls sold for $1, average, 127.00 
40 head sold for $6,120 average, 153.00 


—A advertising Notice. 





GALESBURG SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The above sale, which was.-held on 
June 15th, and made by a number of the 
best breeders of western Illinois, brought 
out a large crowd of breeders and farm- 
ers, who proved to be good bidders and 
buyers throughout the sale. In fact, the 
offering measured fully up to their re- 
quirements, and little effort was needed 
to make the creditable average that was 
made. However, the demand for females 
seemed a trifle stronger than for bulls: 
but, everything considered, it must be 
recorded as a very successful sale. The 
Villager bull, Villager Omega, consigned 
by W. B. Cook, went to Rapp Bros., of 
Nebraska, at $400, and was considered a 
bargain at the _ price. The Campbell- 
Claret cow from the Cook consignment 
topped the sale at $405, going to J. R. 
Douglass of Illinois at that figure. A 
good cow calf at side by Villager Omega 
made her an attractive proposition. J. 
W. McDermott, of Misosuri, and J. O. 
Blakeclee, of Illinois, were the heaviest 
buyers. A number of choice females went 
to the Kansas University, at Manhattan. 
The sale was conducted in the fairest 
manner. Colonel Carey M. Jones did the 
selling, assisted by Colonels George Burge 


Lester and Lipton. <A list of sales is 
given below: 
COWS. 
Village Magnet, Mar., ’11: Kansas 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kan. ead ene be he eke he eae aa eee 
“illage Viole t, Sept., ’07; Lyman 
ee ES A. eg 265.00 
Lancaster Model 2d, Feb., °14; T. 
Wallace, Monticello, Mo....... 135.00 
Lady Duchess 2d, Oct., °05; J. 
McDermott. Kahoka, Mo. ........ 230.00 
Lovely of Oakview, Jan., '14; H. 
K. Ray, Kewanee, IIL ........2. 280.00 


























Oakview Duchess 2d, Nov., 








O. Blakeslee, Rapatee, Ill. ....... 180.00 
jarbara, Sept., ’08; O. E. Kline, 

TS SOREL | | Re err ean ee 
Butterfly Queen, Sept 08; J. W. 

MECIIOPINO asc s os onubaees canneae CEoleU 
Roan Lady &th, Oct., ’06; W. B. 

Cook: Ajedo, TL. .......; ceaexeus SOOe 
Glenview Diamond, Feb., "43; Ww. 

W. Wright, Toulon, Ill. ....... ooe 299.00 
Golden Plume 2d, Oct., °13; J. O. 

Blakeslee, Rapatee, Ill. ......... 159.09 
Queen of Oakview, June, ’12; Kan- 

sas Agricultural College Meee ees 370.00 
Lady Clara, Nov., °08; J. R. sonal 

las, Macomb, ‘| ge a as 405.00 
Lady Rosetta, Aug., “il: w. Ww 

NE ogo wnat cas ae ames soe e 280.00 
ith Leewood Victoria, Sept., °13; 

Lyman Bryan, sNeponset, Ill. ... 255.00 
Star’s Maid 2d, Mar., '14; J. P. 

Petree, New Windsor, Ill. ...... 180.00 
Diamond Pride, Apr., 713; R. Whit- 

Sr AIO, MEL: ois otis wan ec0 185.00 
Diamond Girl, May, ’14: arpente: 

& Ross, Mansfield, Ohio ......... 200.00 
Leewood Mary, Mar., °14; Georg 

Hoffman, Mackinaw, Ill. ......... 155.00 
Leewood Lady, Nov., ’ H, G 

Bower, Elmwood, Til. ....0..6085% 225.00 
Charming Maid, Mar., °13; C. T. 

Nelson, Blandinsville, Ill. ....... 230.00 
Mabel Inwood 2d, Jan., ’14; W. E. 

Mounwaid,,  AvezIs, TT. 5 6.6.05:5.0-6:0:0: 147.50 
Blanche Archer, Mar., °14; W. I 

PURDRRMCMDINL onions La aah salsa eicmio ls 147.50 
Allie Inwood %th, Jan., 714; W. E 

PRE 65k kreuseae nes amas wae ne 147.50 
Lady Archer; W. Houswald..... $7.50 
Missie 180th, Mar., ’11; L. F. Boyle, 

Hennepin, Tl. 
Lancaster of Browndale, May, ’08; 

\. Schisler, ers | ae 155.00 

BULLS. 

Villager Omega, Apr., °11 Rapp 

Bros., St. idward, Neb. itor abence 400.00 
The Cardinal, June, '14; J. EK. Barr 

Davenport, lie Oooo 400.00 
The Marquis, June, ane Wm. Ken- 

UT a ee | | re eee 220.09 
Flora’s Pride Sept., "12; William 
O'Riley, Cameron, (tieeena ee 135.09 
Lone Tree Archer, Jan., "11; Harold 

ReVOE,  ESORRON,. TU. .csu 8005002000 189.90 
Wedding Master, May, °14 ......... 125.09 
Lone Tree Sultan, Mar.,’14; Thomp- 

son Bros., Galesburg, Ill. ........ 180.00 
Roan Archer, June, ’14; Geo. Whit- 

a) Se C.. sveadenwduee see's 160.00 
Prince Albert, Apr., nf J. © Ame 
drews, Manchester, Ill. .......... 160.00 

SUMM ARY: 

29 females old for $7,210: aver., $248.00 
15 bulls sold for $2,485: average, 165.60 
4 head sold for $9,695: average, 220 


—Advertising Notice. 





Nebraska Cannes Exhibit—The Nebras- 





ka agricultural college fair exhibit will 
be sent to six county fairs this fall be- 
sides being displayed at the state fair. 
Thirty county fairs applied for it, but 
on account of so many conflicting dates, 
all could not be accommodated. The fav- 
ored counties are Hamilton, Pawnee, 
Platt, Webster, Nemaha and Jefferson. 
Shortage on Vetch Seed—A shortage of 
hairy vetch seed for this fall’s sowing is 


predicted by government officials, the 
European war having shut off the supply. 
More than 2,000,000 pounds were imported 
during 1914. After the war opened, a 
total of only 179,000 pounds was imported 
from November 1, 1914, to May 15, 1915. 
Most of the supply comes from Russia 
and Germany, and there seems little hope 
that conditions will allow of much more 
importation before seeding time. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has been urging farmers to save their 
own seed this year. While this has been 
practiced to some extent, the growing of 
vetch for seed has not increased in pro- 
portion to the demand. 








The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler. and 
out of the great sow, Ivla 4th by the noted champion 
Chickasaw Chief2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia. 





ABERDEEN-ANGTS. 


30 ANGUS BULLS 


We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality 
fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell. a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show bull Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 
to Colfax. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls forsale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595. a superior 
2100 Ib. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


20 GOOD ANGUS BULLS 20 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sate 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Bloom—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg. Iowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMORE OF ALTA 73105 and ITO BLackK- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. $100 gets the best. 
WH. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa 





























JERSEYS. 


PDD DAP POA AAS 








We have sold all the heifers and heifer 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head ap 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, cons sidering 
the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


Registered Jerseys — 


Gij* edge butter stock. Fresh cows, heifers ang 
young bulls from high testing register of merit cows, 
all sound and healthy. For sale by 
E. 8. BUFFUM, Le Roy, lows 


= 








HOLSTEINS. 


~_—eee eee rereeOoreeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins. 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Addre 88 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


“ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years, 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
McKAYWY BHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 








GUERNSEYS. 


Imp. Guernsey Bull for Sal 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25, 1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds. fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parte 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Guernsey Cattle for Sale 


Twenty head of registered cows, fifteen head of 
registered bred heifers, thirty head of high grade 
bred heifers and cows and twelve head of registered 
bulls of serviceable ages. 
Alfred {. Stubbs. 








West Salem - Wis. 





r REG. GUERNSEY BULLS FOR SALE 
oe —Cc hampion blood lines—Glenwoods. from 9 12 
mos., €75 to $150. GRANT ENLOow, Fairfield. Iowa. 





AD wht a dich ang E ae 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOUM 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S.DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ® 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. Term opens August 2d. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lows 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1°15 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, i10w A. 




















BOOK YOUR SALES 


with. C. KEIL. Grinnell, Lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good j judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my ‘services especially 


valuable. Write for dates. 
AUCTIONEER 


N. G. KRASCHE Harlan. Lt = 


GOODLAND FARM HAMPSHIRES 


Good husky March boars and 


———— 


LIVE STOCK 











gilts. of best blood iines. at 
$15 each. either sex, to 1 


Great saving on price 

express to buy now. 

THOS. L. MAXWELL 
Creston, Iowa 
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SHORT-BO: seroasisieemsiian 





SHORT-HORNS. 






HORSES. 





ex ” “SPRUCEMEAD FARE” 


Short - horns 


$ splendid yearling —_ for 
sale, 310 to 1200 tbe. 
@ choice B. T. Poland Chins 
fall boars ready to shi. 
Gilts all gone. 
4. A. BEYSOS 
Seeth Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon. ton 


Scotch Short-hern Bulls 


2 reans, 2 reds and It white 
od Princess Royal. 16 mos, red, sired by King 
sone 326913; owe good year-old roan Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline, ‘siren by Nonpareff Victer. Both 
balls that wi 








teshed, good i make good 

wher fe ee Others of similar merit. Come and 
seethem. Farm adjoiustewn. \ddress 

¢. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lawa 

We have bulls to swft every Priced to sel? 


and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAHD sTece FARM, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Shert-horns for Sale 


eung Seetel 
= co — Karl of 
Avendale and ether goed 
sires. Also ten good cows 
and heifers, mostly Seeteh, 
bred to Ear! of Aw 
Priees reasonable. 
write. Address 
G. A. BOVYEW ELL, Grinnell, tewsa 


Sestch Shert-hern Bulls 


We mow have for sale a number of high elass 
SeeteR bulls of Avondale aii Cumbertand’s 
Last breeding—veans and reds of goo type and qual 
tty. Also the 2-year-old herd Dull, V — oe 
@ thtek, red shew bull ef Cruickshank Flora family. 

Prices very reasenadic. 
Cali er write. 


Wh. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


25 Short-hern Bulls 


style and quali: th t 
herd bull Cas@Beman, ¢ years old, right in every 
way. If you need @ herd bull, see us er write, 


LANAGHAN BROS., Chariette, iowa 


Call or 











— ib. bEaek }- year-old 
twe 1960 Ib. black 4yeer-olds; : 
year-old, greys; a 1580 lh and two 1800 Ib. black 
2-year-old, my own oe. = 
2260 ih. black imported horse 
guarantee them. Fast trains all directions. 
FRED CHANPLER, 


grey 
Seand Registered Penden Sired by 
and mostly from imported mares. I wild 


€CBARIFeON, 10WA 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also eae: mares in feal. 


Priced to moved them—if 
Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


_E. P. BARILTON & SONS, 


net at our price, perhaps at yours. 





T have a cheice let of stal- 
lions to offer, coming two, 
three. four amd five years 
eld this sprimg All im- 
ported as colts. Guaran- 


team herses or 
with quality. 
Write your wants. 
R. F. FRENCH 
._ Lowa 


Percheron Stallions 


Wine Head, 2 ta 4 Years Od 


inciwiting Baron’s Prid-, [Ninels fetwrity winner, also 
elaas. and his sire, 








Prize winning 
Ss. & Poelied Derham Cattic, beth sexes. 





20 Short-horn Bulls 20 


Scotch and Scoteh Topped 


From t2 to 20 mowths; sired by the 2400 pound sire, 
Sultan’ bd Calewlater 334973. Tlic smeoeth, 
beety quality kimd that will saitefy critical Dayers— 
andatr eanona tine prices. Write or visit the farm. 


k. & WATTS & SONS, Miles, towa 


Scotch Short-hora 
BULLS 


I new have for sale five good young 
Shert-hern bulls of the best Scotch breeding 
andqwality. Alyse a time lea of cabwes coming on 
sired by Missie Marquis, the superior show ball and 
sire at. head of herd. Call or write. 


R. O MILLER, tucas, Lucas Co., fowa 


lakdale Seetch Short-herns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bell and sire 
of show calves, ig serviee. Stock mew fer sale in- 
clu ides a Scotch show bali—a red. heavy built year- 

ling, stred by Hopeful Cumberland 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


\Pure Scoteh Red Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved February 14 Also three younger bulla 
hearty ome year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK. Betmend. lews 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 

















— young balls to offer swuitabh 
we. All good. straight. thrifty Dulles. We are pricing 
theun wis vere it will atirzet amy farmer wanting 3 


Ad 
tA CMASE & SOR, Beck Greve. Ea. 


Shert-horn Bulls fer Sale 


Six extra goed Seoteh and Scotch tepped bulls, 
good enough te head any herd Write for breeding 


and prices. Address 
Anérew Stewart, Bockwell City, lewa 


THE SCOTCH BULL 
White Sox Marsha! 385420 
forsale. A }year-old provem sfre of worth Fully 
guarac -el and prieed to sell. Write for full 


‘Tiptlon. 
0. O. m. | €. BRANJO@ORD.. Eliswerth. lows 


\0 SHORT-HORM BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 te 1¢ montis. Scotch and Seoetel tepped. 
You be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
ed where any farmer can use 














are pr 





HELB BR 06... Hinton, Ptymauth Co., tawa 
SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "> 





ills, 1$ te 20 months oid, and spring calves. a 
t mae Scotch. Also, heffers coming 2-yr.- 
crandson of Choiee Goods. Bargaims. 

Seve BINVORD & SOS. Liscomb. lowa 


(5 Scetch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


a 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
ats: tabereulim tested. Meg by Anoks Marshall 


sud Burwoed Duke 308446 
F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Sari las Bulls for Sale 


‘ 2 a cheiee lot of ee a hk oe 
in good oreeding eondttion and ready fer service; 
‘red by Sultam Regular 350515. 

Cs. WIELEESSOS. B. 2, Colfax, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


‘have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months eld Great, 
4 owthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the exe. 
hag are reds. two roans of Sentech and Seotch topped 
»{°eding. Bulls for farmer and breeder prieed wert 
__” money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Caacade, Lowa. 


e id established and of Seoteh breeding. Families 

ated imelude Victoria, Matchless, Claret 

Raspberry, Mina, Rosemary and Lovely. 

Pg by Masquerader. Leno H. 4 
_lowa. (Saceesser to 


=] 
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a5 2F 
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ELLE VERNGY DAIRY Sheort.horms— 
Herd baal, Stiver €itef, grandsen ef Rose of Glen- 


side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 41 Ibe. butter amd 15588 
Ibs. mil in 1 yr.; Chartoste B.. 706 Ibs. Dutter and 
15401 Ue. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf), 392 tbe. batter 


and 12290 lba milk. Bath 3d heidi the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Chagrietce B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High efase beds from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Besideuee in town. H. k. COB & SOM, 
Independence, Fows. 


6 Fine Short-hern Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 2S menths old. Reds and roans, thtelt 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and pri¢es en appileation te 

A. L. MASON, Karty, Sac €e., lowa 


{5 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds an@ reans, ready for service. Several very 











| desirable Seetch balls. ameng the lot. The kind ef 


herd headers Ea want. Both the bulls and the priee 
_ right. t us at once or write. 
WHI TSITT Bl BROS, Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


Heepeston, iMinois 





I wilt pepe an 2 to ae customr- 
ers during the 


49 5 JACKS 


I want to sell this + aperee As econ as the stallion 





Horses im 15 different ures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 

H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowes 
Eight miles west ef Cedar Rapids 








When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Parmer. 





POLAN D-CEIEINAS. 


CHOICE BIG TYPE POLAND-CHIWA FALL BOARS 





Sired by the 0@-Ih Wender Jumbe and a sen of the noted $1500 boar, Longfellow Jr. 
Will pay express charges on the first ten orders. 


fellows (eholera iusmeume) at © cach. 


B. F. MARMION, 





Big, growthy, lemthy 


Farmington, lewa 





40 Head of Cholera immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND -CHINA BOARS 


Stred by Black Orange, grand champion bear of 
Illinets state fair, 1914; Big Van, a som of Big Bone, 
and Giant King, a son of the 110@ pound Lame King. 
These pigs weigh = t@ 225 lba. Price $25 and $30 
each tf taken soem. A 
JOHN H. FITCH, Lake City, lewa 





POLLED DURMAMS. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


FOR SALE 


Eighteen head of double standard Polled Durham 
bulls for sale, mostly reans..and sired by Lndepend- 
ence, am extra goed, deep, thick son of White Gaunt- 
let (by the neted Golden Gauntlet), with sev en P Potled 





Poland-China Boars 
BIG ONES 


Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
im thin tesh. Great lemgth, strong bone and attract- 
ive in makeup Four are wep netc . Also one 
splendid two-year-old herd boar, Gfant Leok 
2e7748. Our bleod lines and prices will please. 


FOR SALE 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


Sows bred for Fem go and September farrow, al! 


ages; one aged herd bear; one yearling boar; fal! 
boar; spring pigs. P riced to sell. Write for parti- 
culars and — what you want. We’ll fill your 
order. 


Mm. P. HANCHER, Ralte, lewa 


OUR MOTTO 
:3525 Poland-Chinas 


BONED QUALLEY 


Getten together from the biggest Big Types ia 
northwest lewa. Write fer descriptions or let ug 
knew your wants. We will priee the pigs right. 
One herd boar, fall boar aad gflts, March boar and 
gilts epen. We actually sold our last bear as breeder 
last. fall, GKOBRGE pong eet 








crossex Families represented are the Cr 
Orange Blossom, Breadhooks, Sweet Brier. = 
Alpine, ete. oo i i a a 
thrifty condition. 

Rock Island and Milwaukee 1 stations, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


M. YORKAM & SON 
Webster, Keokuk County, iowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


OUR TWO HERD BULLS 
Best Sons et Champien: cf lewa X4739-276438 


One choice yearling and a few ca.vee soon old 
for service. 





LS. HUNTLEY & SOM, Chariton, lowa 





IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Berhems ani Short-herms. Herd heated by 
the pure Scotch bull, M8@#@8 Beau Victer, 
399633. Young bulls for sale; also few temales. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls ef serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


. L RYO, or AT. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


BED POLL. 


Pleasant View Farm 


offers Bed Petied cows, lteifers and young bulls. 
Several sre suitabie for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMU ELSON, 

Sae County. Kiren. lewa 


Bulis—Red Polled— Bulls 


Fear geod, large enesef serviceable ages. several 
coming om @ little yeunger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbe 23300. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENEZ, 
Liaweed Farm Red Peils 


Linmweed Farm now offers afew yearting Red Polled 
eight manths oid. Some of these are from ad 

















Algona, lawa 








registry dams. Call and see them or write. ¥ 
EB. BE. TRACY & 508, Nashua, towa 
MESC EALASEOES. 





~ PU 
Live Stock For Sale 

Percheron filly. 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, } years 
oid, im foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 


| Shert-hern, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 


Shropshire. Hampshire amd Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-Chima and Duree jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 








Short-hara Bulls fer Sale 


One Pa 


thick, bioe 


e 7 ony one oy type, a mo red To 
atra qi iality. 


Also 7 younger bulls. 
Bennet, lowa 


&. C. BANNICK. 











= 
Tamworth Sows and Gitts 


Bigs ready te move. 
of fait Ste ready for service, ‘7 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACHKOY, rragut, lowa 





| and out of a Golden Model 2d 








and spring pigs of either rex. 


L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, lowa 








Address GUSTAV PUFAML, tuana, fowa | BR. 2, Miewx Mapids, lews 
7 
F s Longfellow 197311 SAVE $7. B= 3 SA T 
Farm mear | forsale. Our type bine herd boar 
call or write, that has more than made good. One of the great For peur ctu peas & sume we 
bears.ata wominal price. Also big, husizy fall boars, and most rr , + t kv 





DUROC JERSEYS. 





“Proud Cherry’ 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colfenel boar), 
now heads cur herd of champiloa bred Duroca A few fall boars 
by the champien Chief Medei for sale. One is a real show 
specimen. Address 


DUROG FARMSTEAD, A. GC. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





HEAVY BONEB DUROC JERSEY 
FALL BOARS OFFERED 


Good boars? Two are exceptionally good and not 
ene that is undesirable. Their blood is of the three 
families: Crimson Wonder, Geldenx Model and Modet 
Chiet They are heavy hammed and wide ribbec. 


Price $20 to $25, [f taken soon. 
GRIMES BROS., West Unien, lowa 
Jan. 14. 


125 spring pigs coming en. Bred sew sale 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


for sale. A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. He fs an outstandtng boar, and his get 
will please. He is @ boar that will makea repwtation 
for aay breeder if givem achanee. For full particu- 


lars, address 
A. J. LEECH, Laverne, Minn. 


DEFENDER— HIGH MODEL— EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
echampioa, High Medel; alse Educator by Uhie Chief, 
atd a som of Defender and Sunkist High Model, the 
best junior yearling tn Lowa Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again. High Modei, Model Chief Ik and Edu- 
eater—none better. Getin early. Few fall boars. 


GES. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 


8 Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 
of Sept. ist farrew forsale. Five are sired by M. L. 
Modei, a Crimsem Wender bred bear, and out of dams 
by Royal Munete; 

out of am Obie Chief 4th dam. A!! in good health, 
heavy bened. smooth fellows with good head and 
eats, strong back and good feet, the pick out of @ lot 
ot 3%. Priced ressenable te get more room for the 
soring crom Also some chofee Warch pigs sired by 
Goiden Wonder. a son of the clrampion Loug Wonder 











JURGESN SCHMIDT, ” Everly, Iowa 


FALL BOARS 


Offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
ia. € Weoende 





All are by the r Prince, 
aire of © Gane we seid at 6 mon. for 9200; and 
out of 600 and 706 Ib. sows. see@ them is to want 
one. aur entire hesdef high 

catile. Address 

F. H. DICKEY, Emmetsburg, lowa | 


three are by Royal Muncie 97129, 


/ Hugh W 





WE PAY THE EXPRESS 


Over 900 weaned pigs. Duroes and Poland-( hinas 
Sk2.0¢6 cach. Enemuned. Guaranteed to never 
have cholera. G 
back. y 
$10 Olive Street, 


Duroc Jersey 


L. L. De YOUNG, 


St. Louis, MWe. 





1@ fine yearling bears 
at reasonable prices. 
Sheldon, lews 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Big Type 0.L.6.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty cholce gflts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fioe bunect of males that we are offering 
at a special low priee for the next30 days. A few 
ehoice spring pigs. Oxc stock is all fest¢ ciass. 
We ship C. 0. D., and Register FREE tm the @ I. C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We wom more prizes at Wiscensimand Eiimoiastate 
fair tham alt ether breeders pai together. 


ROLLING V' VIEW STOCK FAR® 
4356 CYEY, MICH. 
O I AND CHESTER WHITE hears 
o Be eand gilts, all ages. Prolific. large 
type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, DL 











oO. fs BOAKS, bred and tried 
Je —s. a ay - ++ ¥ litters. Spe- 
clat prices. €. BEATY, Astoria, Fl. 





MELE FOOT HOGS. 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


ur spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 
you save in two ways—express charges are less and 
pigs cost less at J meathe than at 6 months of age. 


Can turnish pairs not related. 
FARGO 4&4 WYES®S, KRedfictd, S. Dak. 





Bred sows and 


Mule Foot Hogs. Bic! ons and 
able males. Booking orders for December farrowed 
Dies. B.C. AMoway, El»berry. M 





bee ER ones 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE PARSIFALS 


Bo. 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


Peiled fond bulls tor sale. 

. oder 
or come and see 
DAN MATAG, Laurel, lowa 








bulls sired by Buddy K. 
them. 





| 
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My Latest Prices: 


Stationary Portable 


Proof of Engine Quality 
Given by WITTE Users qo = Giese: Seignery Cortes 


Our 16 H-P. WITTE portable engine is giving " <= ‘ ’ 
@atisfactory service. We are using it for thresh- ; a is , : — $ pope $ poe 


ing and filling silos.— Chas. H. Clarke, 617 

Third St., Des Moines, lowa. 2 4 H-P, 69.75 82.75 
Men who thought they knew told me my 6 H-P. F f 97.75 127.75 

WITTE engine wouldn't run it, but I got an Ohio Zz 139.65 174.65 


cutter and blower, and cut four tons per hour. 
The engine is all i can ask. — Charies O'Neal, 197.00 237.00 
308.80 


Marshall, Ark. 358.80 
389.65 442.15 


Portable Engine Saw-Rigs, Complete 


[> == MOTE: All Prices are 
4 = pope F.0. B. Factory at 
12 H-P, 267.00 — 


My 12 H-P. WITTE engine is operating a No. 12 
cutter, 34-ft. carrier, and cuts five to six tons of 
silage per hour in good ehape.—J. A. Gould, 
East Hampton, New York. 

My 12 H-P. WITTE engine has filled eight silos, 
Can f.]i a 12x30 ft. siloin seven hours, Am usinga 
16-inch cutter.—A. P. Peterson, Aimena, Wise. 

My & H-P. WITTE hevepene engine did 
fine work filling twosilos. If I buy another 
- ae be a WITTE. —G. F. Kremer, Eisie, 


Road Portables in this style, elther 
Gasoline or Kerosene siaee elzes, 


Stationary Engines 


WITTE ENGINES 20:07 20: 


Scimciinntemmaamans: a ee 
ing requires steady power—fast and heavy work throug Why Pay More 


the whole day. Ripening cro _— do not wait—they must be efficiently han- 
dled in their proper time. the lower the power-cost of handling, the 
cheaper is the cost of the aces. 


For many years WITTE engines have proved their reliability for steady and continuous running, 
and easy handling of load up to rated capacities. All sizes are easy to start, without cranking, 
With my low prices and the fuel-saving, and wear-resisting qualities of WITTE engines, you get 
your power-cost at the bottom-most notch possible with a general-purpose, liquid-fuel engine. Let 
me send you what hundreds and hundreds of my customers say in proof of this statement. I want 
you to know that this is noempty claim. It is a fact of first importance to you as well as tome. 


Sold only Direct from Factory, or from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Warehouse. Prompt Shipments. 
Cash or Easy Terms. 5-Year Guaranty. 


privilegeof showing youallaboutthe WITTE. 
The space in this advertisement does not pere 
mit the many pictures necessary to show the 
construction of all parts and their operation, 
each in relation totheothers, as my 28 years” 
experience has taught me how to build them 

for better quality. I don’t want you tojudge 


~ 12 H-P. WITTE engine on _ farm 
has been used for many purposes, and at all 
times has given the best of satisfaction. Find 
by comparison with others its cost at opera- 
tion is considerably less.—John ™. Egan, 
Pres. Metropolitan Street Railway Co.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

I had not had 7 experience when I 
bought the 22 H-P. WITTE engine, and am 
bighly pleased. If 1 buy another, it willbea 

E.—James A. Lowe, Erie, Kans. 
lam a good atone of the WITTE engine, 
having used a i-P. for nearly te 
— —Jas. R. "baie. R. F. D. No. 1, 
mporia, Kans. 





The 22 H-P. WITTE engine which I 
bought about two years agois working satis- 
factorily, and has not given me any trouble.— 
. M. Basford, Hillsboro, Ore. 

During the 12 years, my 12 H-P. WITTE 
engine has cost me practically nothing for 
repairs. lruna16-inch ensilage cutter and 
cut a wagon-load of green corn in \-inch 
lengths and lift it into the silo in 12 minutes, 
I still believe that no engineis better.—John 
A. Reynolds, Winchester, Kans. 

I filled three silos in 72 working hours with 
my 6 H-P. WITTE engine. Used a No. 19 
Hocking Valley cutter, blower type, with 
12-inch knife. — C. V. Chase, Thompson, 
Conn. 

My 6 H-P. WITTE engine certainly does 
its work in great shape. It takes just — 
half as much gasoline as the - ma! 
engine which my partner is using. — M. 
Steinback, Heartwell, Nebr. 

Our 12 H-P. WITTE engine is running In 
this high altitude, and I am entirely satisfied 
withit.—W.J. Elliott, Webb, Ariz. 


For 28 years—longer than any other present 
manufacturer of liquid-fuel engines—I have been 
making engines—doing nothing else. You will 
find my engines at all kinds of work, in all parts 
of this country and in many foreign countries. 
Everywhere they are used you will find WITTE 
boosters. I give my old customers the credit for 


FREE BC 


Four years ago! bought my 16 H-P. WITTE 
engine. I had never had any experience and 
lived 30 miles from town, but in four years 
have not had any repairs or trouble. — 
Andrew Garcia, Cry, Mont. 


And thousands of other reports 
of similar character. 


OOK COUPON BS 


building up my factory from nothing, until now 
it is one of the largest in the country—when I 
am the only man in the business who started, 
or was running, when Istarted. I couldn't have 
had my many thousands of boosters without 
shipping them engines worth their boosting. 
Before you buy your new engine, I ask the 


Pulling Power and Horse-Power Ratings of My Latest Improved 


my engines alone from my low prices, or 
from the limited information I can give you 
here. My new book shows everything—my 
big factory with free power from my own 
natural gas well—the mass of newest type 
machinery needed for low-cost manufactur- 
ing—and details of my engine construction. 





Engines, as Shown by Our Brake Tests. 





Our Guaranteed H-P. Ratings |2H-P.|3H-P.|/4H-P.| 6-HP. | 8H-P | 12H-P | 16H-P |22H-P. 








Actual Power Developed on our 5.8 } 
Continuous Working Test. 2 





9.1 | 10.5] 145 | 18.9 | 26.5 





Surplus HP Each Sie. | «! 5118 | 31) 25) 20) 291 45 











Per Cent. of Surplus HP. | 45% | 50% 


45% | 51.6% | 31.2% | 20.8% | 18.1% | 18% 








Send today for My Newest and Best Book 


All who have seen my new book, just out, say 
ft explains engines—how to judge quality—and 
gives them a clearer understanding of engines 
than they ever thought they could have with 

s0 little effort at finding out. Simply send me 
your name and address, and I’ll send the book 
FREE, by return mail. Write me now, while 
the matter is in mind, even though you may 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 


1530 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
or, Office 153, Pittsburgh, 














not be inthe market untillater in the 
season. I know, if I can’t convince 
you of the better value of WITTE engines 
for you, that you will not buy from me at 
any time, but I want the chance to show 
you, fully, the WITTE engine of today, 
ay the coupon—or not—as you 
like—but write me now. 




















Stationary Kerosene engine on tron sub-base 
tees, 2,3, 4,6, 8.12, 1Gand 22 4-P. Also furnishe 

on skids as shown below. Besides je and 
Deotote. this engine burns Gasoline and Naptha 
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ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works, 
1530 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Ma 
or, Office 153, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Without any obligation to me, send me your 
free book, ‘‘How to Judge Engines,” together 
with your ‘liberal selling plan. 














| RR ee renee 





Address............. 














